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It's  a  shame  that  Portugal  is  off  the 
beaten  track  for  many  American  rail- 
fans  seeking  action  in  Europe.  It  offers 
a  rich  reward  to  those  who  visit. 

Portuguese  women  still  wash  their 
linens  in  rivers  and  dry  them  on  sand- 
banks that  can  be  seen  from  many 
trains.  They  still  walk  along  trackside 
footpaths,  balancing  hampers  of  clothes, 
firewood,  or  fish  on  their  heads.  But 
the  national  tourist  service  and  the  na- 
tional airline  are  probably  unaware  of 
the  lure  Portugal  holds  for  devotees  of 
the  iron  horse. 

A  picturesque  country,  Portugal  is 
about  the  size  of  Indiana,  with  twice 
that  state's  population.  It's  not  criss- 
crossed with  railroads  as  is  Indiana,  but 
has  a  relatively  simple  system  made  up 
of    three    principal    geographical    parts. 

The  Caminhos  do  Ferros  Portugueses, 
whose  reporting  marks  are  "CP,"  can  be 
described  as  operating  in  three  areas 
segmented  by  major  rivers.  There  are 
the  lines  south  of  the  Tagus  River,  below 
Lisbon;  the  lines  between  the  Tagus  and 
Douro  Rivers,  including  the  color-sig- 
naled, double-tracked  main  linking  Porto, 
second-largest  city,  and  Lisbon;  and  fi- 
nally, the  lines  north  of  the  Douro  River. 

Equipment  on  the  1744-mile,  5'  6"  net- 
work, Europe's  widest,  is  British,  Amer- 
ican, Swedish,  Dutch,  and  Swiss.  Ger- 
man and  Italian  equipment  enters  Portu- 
gal   on    international    runs    from    Spain. 

Both  broad-gauge  lines  and  the  472 
miles  of  scattered  meter  gauge  are  still 
operating  steam  in  1972,  but  age  and 
dieselization  speed  the  attrition  rate. 
Porto  and  environs  offer  the  best  steam 
vantage  points.  Diesel  and  electric  ac- 
tion may  also  be  observed  here. 

Transatlantic  jets  take  you  to  Lisbon, 
where  your  options  depend  on  your  time, 
money,  and  areas  of  special  concern. 


If  you  are  short  of  time,  or  are  in- 
terested only  in  steam,  head  for  Porto 
immediately.  You  can  catch  a  connect- 
ing flight  at  Lisbon  Airport,  or  you  may 
take  a  taxi  to  Santa  Apolonia  Station 
in  the  city  to  board  a  train. 

Portugal,  like  Spain,  is  a  haven  for 
tourists  with  more  time  than  money. 
It's  a  place  to  relax  and  soak  up  the 
local  charm.  Despite  being  one  of  west- 
ern Europe's  last-developed  countries, 
it's  one  of  the  most  spic  and  span. 
Whitewashed  houses  are  white,  not  pol- 
luted grey.  Streets  are  usually  free  of 
litter,  and  the  lettering  and  numbering 
on  the  steam  locomotives  resemble  the 
brass  on  soldiers  standing  formal  in- 
spection. 

Like  the  people  generally,  railway  per- 
sonnel are  friendly,  not  just  stiffly 
polite.  If  you  know  some  Spanish,  you'll 
get  much  more  out  of  your  visit,  for  it 
and  Portuguese  are  closely  related. 
French  is  definitely  an  asset.  But  if 
you  speak  only  English,  you'll  still  have 
a  good  time.  It's  spoken  in  the  shops  in 
many  cities. 

If  you  have  time  to  sightsee  as  well 
as  ogle  trains,  ride  behind  an  American- 
style,  six-axle  Alco  RS  diesel  to  the 
Algarve  coast  in  the  deep  South.  You'll 
see  some  American-type  center-cab  die- 
sels  working  locals  and  freights,  as  well 
as  some  steam  dumps.  But  no  active 
steam. 

Buy  an  official  schedule  guide  at  your 
first  opportunity  from  a  station  news 
counter  or  ticket  agent.  Paperback, 
pocket-size,  costing  under  a  dollar,  it's 
your  timetable  to  adventure. 

The  fastest  trains  in  Portugal  are 
the  Budd-coach,  electric-locomotive- 
drawn  Foguetes,  making  two  daily  runs 
each  way  between  Lisbon  and  Porto. 
First  class  only,  costing  extra  fare,  they 


Above,  CP  Consolidation  occupying  Regua  turntable  has  brought  a  broad  gauge  freight  up 
Douro  River  from  Porto.  Steamers  of  narrow  gauge  line  also  use  this  turntable,  as  four 
rails    indicate.      Below,    southbound    mixed    train    at    Valenga    station    behind    inside-cylinder 

4-6-2  No.  286. 


Left,  E95,  a  2-6-OT  built  in  1910,  gets  atten- 
tion at  Sernada  between  assignments.  This  tiny 
hamlet  is  center  of  narrow  gauge  system  south- 
east of  Porto.  Various  narrow  gauge  systems 
are    not    physically    connected. 


Right,  six  inside-cylinder  Ten  Wheelers  have 
been  on  CP  roster.  They  were  handling  mixed 
trains  between  the  Minho  River  and  Viana  do 
Castelo,    where    this    was    photographed. 


k-  -  a  ■! 


Left,  American  influence  shows  in  this  picture. 
Alco-built,  6-axle,  1500  HP  unit  built  in  1948 
handles  passenger  varnish  between  the  Algarve 
coast  in  the  far  south  and  Barreiro,  ferry  ter- 
minal on  the  south  shore  of  Tagus  River  opposite 
Lisbon.  Coaches  are  Budd,  railcar  is  Swedish. 
Meet  took  place  at  Tavira. 


Right,  hostess  service  graces  the  daylight  Fiat 
TER  connection  between  Lisbon  and  Madrid. 
Two-car  dieseliner  belongs  to  Spanish  Railways. 
This  hostess  works  only  Portuguese  portion  of 
trip.  Spanish  RENFE  hostess  comes  aboard  at 
border  station. 


Left,  a  two-section  Budd  RDC,  coach  and  coach- 
motor,  equipped  for  bi-directional  operation, 
leaves  Porto  in  multiple  with  another  set.  In 
addition  to  domestic  runs,  two  cross  the 
boundary  —  one  to  Vigo,  the  other  to  Sala- 
manca, Spain. 


Right,  Trindade  Station  in  Porto  is  terminal  for 
loop-shaped  narrow  gauge  line  fanning  out  north 
from  Portugal's  second  largest  city.  Diesel  rail- 
cars  haven't  displaced  E143,  a  2-8-2T.  The 
0-4-4-OT  and  2-6-OT  classes  still  operate  into 
Trindade.      Letter  'E'   designates   narrow   gauge. 


cover  the  210  miles  in  four  hours,  15 
minutes.  There  are  also  a  fast  day 
train  and  an  overnight  train  offering 
first  and  second  class  accommodations. 
The  overnighter  has  a  sleeping  car,  too. 
Foguete  means  "Rocket."  All  other 
trains  are  slower,  some  very  much 
slower.  The  Foguete  doesn't  halt  at  En- 
troncamento,  67  miles  north  of  Lisbon, 
but  numerous  other  trains  do.  Entron- 
camento,  which  means  "Junction  City," 
lives  up  to  its  name:  two  lines  to  Spain 
and  a  line  to  the  interior  branch  off 
here.  The  main  shops  of  CP  are  located 
at  Entroncamento. 

The  first  smoke  on  the  horizon  wafts 
over  the  depot  at  Aveiro,  40  miles  south 
of  Porto.  The  Sernada  narrow-gauge 
system  connects  here  with  its  big  brother. 

An  1886-built  2-6-OT  and  some  newer 
versions  of  the  same  wheel  arrange- 
ment, dating  from  1910,  have  been  oper- 
ating on  this  system.  Also  seen  have 
been  2-4-6-OT's  and  4-6-OT's  of  the 
same  age. 

The  lonely  railway  hamlet  of  Sernada, 
just  a  few  houses  and  a  locomotive  shed 
located  in  the  middle  of  nowhere  east 
of  Aveiro,  is  your  best  vantage  point. 
Here,  too  you  watch  the  unmatched 
spectacle  of  passengers  boarding  a  rail- 
bus  standing  on  a  turntable  next  to  the 
depot.  It  has  only  one  set  of  controls, 
its  arrival  and  departure  tracks  are  from 
the  same  end  of  the  station,  and  Sern- 
ada has  no  wye  track. 

A  steamer  traversing  an  always-curv- 
ing line  through  some  deep  forests  brings 
you  from  Sernada  to  Espinho,  where  you 
rejoin  the  electrified  main  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  Porto. 

Broad-gauge  steam's  first  cinders  fall 
in  your  hair  at  Porto's  Campanha  Sta- 
tion, shortly  after  you've  crossed  the 
Douro  River  on  a  magnificent  bridge 
which  steam  no  longer  rumbles  over. 
At  Campanha,  you'll  meet  steam,  diesel, 
and  electric.  Budd  RDC  and  Budd  elec- 
troliners  come  and  go  regularly.  The 
blue  and  white  RS-bodied  English  Elec- 
tric diesels  you  see  are  responsible  for 
the  continuing  demise  of  steam. 

One  of  the  RDC's  on  certain  days 
goes  up  the  Douro  River  line,  crosses 
the  border,  and  terminates  at  Salamanca, 
Spain,  which  in  1971  was  one  of  the  last 
strongholds  of  steam  on  RENFE,  the 
Spanish    national    rail    network. 

Contumil  shed,  located  near  a  station 
served  by  suburban  trains  just  north  of 
Campanha,  dispatches  steamers  north 
and  east  from  Porto  —  north  to  the 
Minho  River  and  east  along  the  banks 
of  the  Douro.  The  two  lines  are  named 
after  the  rivers.  As  a  rule,  2-6-4T 
locomotives  are  the  most  numerous. 
Both  inside-  and  outside-cylinder  4-6-0's, 
as  well  as  2-8-0's  and  2-8-4T's,  may  be 
found    working    out   of   this    shed.      The 


few  4-6-2  locomotives,  with  a  nostalgic 
whistle  that  can  take  you  back  to  your 
childhood  trainwatching,  were  still  oper- 
ating here  in  1971. 

Subsidiary  sheds  or  steam  tracks  may 
be  hunted  down  in  Regua,  on  the  Douro 
line,  and  in  Nine  and  Braga,  north  of 
Porto. 

Porto's  competing  attraction  is  Trin- 
dade  Station  in  the  city  center.  Ter- 
minus for  a  narrow-gauge,  basically 
commuter-service  line  heading  north  in 
a  sort  of  loop,  Trindade  will  show  off 
its  0-4-4-OT's,  of  which  it  has  the  most, 
2-8-2T's,  and  2-6-OT's.  The  latter  are 
like  those  seen  in  Sernada.  A  section 
of  the  Trindade  system  running  from 
Trofa  to  Famalicao  lies  between  the  rails 
of  the  broad-gauge  Minho  line.  There 
is  a  wye  at  Lousado,  where  narrow- 
gauge   steam   is   also   serviced. 

At  Regua,  where  the  Corgo  narrow- 
gauge  line  connects  with  the  broad- 
gauge  Douro,  a  common  turntable  serves 
steamers  from  both.  Here,  2-4-6-OT's 
similar  to  those  at  Sernada  have  been 
operating,  as  well  as  an  0-6-OT  dating 
back  to  1889.  At  Pocinho,  farther  east 
on  the  Douro  line,  a  narrow-gauge  con- 
nection has  used  steam  locomotives. 
Though  the  power  may  be  similar  on 
two  or  more  narrow-gauge  lines,  there 
is  no  physical  link  between  any  of  them. 

Trainwatching  in  Portugal  has  been 
easy.  While  there  are  station  police, 
they  are  not  forbidding  —  especially  to 
shutterbugs  —  like  the  black-hatted 
civil  guard  in  adjoining  Spain.  There 
is  always  the  possibility  you  may  be 
told  to  stop  photographing,  but  the  likeli- 
hood of  this  is  not  great. 

The  "do  not  cross  the  rails"  signs 
seen  in  northern  Europe  are  not  posted 
here.  Watch  how  many  passengers 
cross  the  tracks  when  a  train  lets  out 
riders  at  a  station!  You  can  use  the 
same  technique  —  with  caution  —  to  get 
closer  to  a  locomotive  on  the  other  side. 
If  questioned,  play  up  the  fact  you're  a 
tourist.  Unless  you've  already  given 
away  your  ability  in  Spanish  or  French 
or  Portuguese,  stick  to  English  entirely. 

Portuguese  rail  fares  are  priced  to 
make  the  1,000th  kilometer  cost  just  the 
same  as  the  first,  a  contrast  with  many 
northern  European  countries,  where  the 
rate  per  kilometer  drops  with  greater 
distance. 

Buy  a  ticket  only  for  the  section  of 
travel  you  are  about  to  undertake.  Mak- 
ing a  layover  on  a  through  ticket  in- 
volves red  tape  (it's  a  nightmare  in 
Spain,  where  pricing  is  like  Portugal's), 
complicated  by  the  language  barrier. 
Another  advantage:  you  collect  more 
tickets  to  keep  as  souvenirs,  since  the 
conductor  returns  the  little  hunk  of 
rectangular  cardboard  after  punching  it. 
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Broad  gauge  094  is  one  of  several  2-6-4T's  used  as  switchers  or  as  road  power  out  of  Campanha 
Station,   Porto.     Henschel   of   Kassel,   Germany,   built  094   in    1929. 


Some  trains  other  than  the  Foguete 
have  small  extra  fares.  You  may  board 
one  unknowingly.  If  so,  the  conductor 
will  collect  the  supplement,  without 
penalty. 

First  class  travel  is  more  comfortable 
and  less  crowded  than  second  class,  and 
still  economical.  During  hot  weather, 
beware  of  exit  doors  on  moving  trains. 
Passengers  open  them  for  ventilation. 
Some  riders  sit  on  the  doorsteps. 

Food  tastes  good  in  Portugal.  You 
may  find  expensive  restaurants  with 
elegant  decor,  of  course.  But  simple 
restaurants  offer  delicious  meals,  gen- 
erous   servings,    and   budget   prices. 

Many  stations  have  quick  service  lo- 
cations selling  soft  and  hard  drinks  as 
well  as  snacks.  They  are  very  handy 
when  you  want  to  stay  close  to  the  scene 
of  action.  For  full  meals,  restaurants 
just  across  the  station  square  are  the 
best  bet.  Check  first  though  —  some 
stations  are  not  near  restaurants. 

Hotels  may  or  may  not  be  found  just 
across  the  street  from  stations.  Don't 
worry,  taxi  fares  in  Portugal  are  re- 
markably low  —  less  than  the  public 
transit  fare  would  be  for  the  same  dis- 
tance in  many  U.S.  cities.  All  main 
hotels  offer  rooms  with  bath,  but  don't 
be  afraid  to  take  a  room  in  a  Pension- 
type  accommodation.  It  will  be  very 
simple,  have  no  private  bath  or  toilet 
in  the  room,  but  it  will  be  adequate. 
Since  you  may  not  want  to  go  back  to 


a  major  city  to  spend  the  night,  a  Pen- 
sion   room    may    appeal    to    you. 

For  a  scenic  panorama  combined  with 
steam  in  action,  you  can't  beat  the  hill- 
top overlooking  the  station  and  turn- 
table in  Regua.  It's  reached  by  foot- 
path in  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  Do- 
uro  line  hugs  the  banks  of  the  river 
through  the  many  gorges,  but  you'll  need 
to  rent  a  car  to  photograph  trains. 

Several  stations  on  the  Minho  line 
north  of  Viana  do  Castelo  are  almost 
on  the  ocean-front.  Steam-powered 
trains  were  still  mixing  it  with  the 
Budd  RDC's,  English  Electric  RS  units, 
and  the  German-type  RENFE  railbus 
from    Vigo,    Spain,   in    1971. 

If  you  have  a  day  for  Spanish  action 
—  diesel  only  —  take  the  morning  Budd 
car  that  operates  from  Porto  to  Vigo. 
Get  off  at  Redondela,  a  junction  just 
ahead  of  Vigo,  where  a  new  REXFE 
station  has  been  opened.  You'll  see 
Alcos. 

The  older  version  is  a  six-axle  unit 
that  has  the  snout  of  an  FA  and  a  blunt 
rear  end  such  as  would  face  a  B  unit 
(of  which  there  are  none).  However, 
a  second  driver's  cab  has  been  built  in 
the  blunt  end  to  allow  bidirectional 
running,  occasionally  two  in  multiple. 
The  newer  Alco  is  like  nothing  seen  in 
America.  It  is  European  all  the  way, 
having  the  same  type  of  cab  on  each 
end. 

Trains  normally  arrive  on  time  or 
within  a  reasonable  time.  If  not,  the 
Portuguese  have  a  saying  for  it:  "The 
trains  —  they  arrive  when  they  arrive!" 
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THE  WRECK  OF 
OLD  97 

G.  Howard  Gregory 

At  Danville,  Va.  on  Sunday,  September  27,  1903,  there  occurred  one  of  the  most 
famous  railroad  wrecks  in  American  history.  Though  far  from  outstanding  as  such 
events  go,  it  has  nevertheless  been  immortalized  in  song  as  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Old  97",  a  legendary  disaster  in  which  over  the  years  truth  and  fiction  have  become 
thoroughly  blended.  Although  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  say  exactly  what  did 
happen,  this  report  will  attempt  to  determine  from  the  known  facts  what  probably 
took  place  at  Stillhouse  Trestle  on  that  fateful  Sunday  afternoon,  more  than  68 
years  ago. 

HISTORY 

On  December  7,  1902  (about  two  years  after  Casey  Jones'  death),  mail-and- 
express  train  No.  97  was  placed  in  service  on  the  Southern  Railway  System,  running 
from  Washington,  D.C.  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  via  Monroe,  Lynchburg,  and  Danville,  Va. 
under  a  contract  with  the  U.S.  Government.  The  nine-year-old  Southern  had 
bested  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Seaboard  Air  Line  to  obtain  this  contract, 
which  required  that  the  mail  arrive  in  Atlanta  within  a  certain  time  limit.  Should 
it  arrive  late,  the  Southern  was  obliged  to  forfeit  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
for  each  minute  the  train  was  overdue.  No.  97  continued  to  run  on  this  basis  until 
January  6,  1907,  when  it  was  removed  because  Congress  failed  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  to  maintain  the  operation. 

Thus  the  train  was  not  "old"  in  terms  of  history,  as  implied  in  the  song  title; 
rather  it  was  an  object  of  endearment  to  Southern  officials  because  of  the 
$140,000  fee  which  the  government  paid   each   year  for   this   priority   service. 

The  crews  wrho  worked  the  97  were  especially  proud  of  its  average  speed 
of  37 V2  miles  per  hour,  including  stops,  which  was  something  to  "brag  on"  con- 
sidering the  problems  of  single  track,  sharp  curves,  steep  grades,  and  light  rail  — 
85  pounds  to  the  yard  as  compared  with  today's  132-pound  rail.  (The  present 
main  line  seldom  touches  the  old  roadbed  —  double-tracking  was  completed  from 
Washington  to  Atlanta  in  1915.)  It  has  even  been  claimed  that  No.  97  was  the 
"fastest  regularly  scheduled  train  in  the  world."  While  discussing  its  speed,  we 
should  note  that  the  train  97  had  superior  timetable  rights  on  each  division  — 
all  first  class  trains  were  required  to  clear  its  time  by  no  less  than  ten  minutes 
and  all  freight  trains  by  30  minutes. 

SEPTEMBER  27,  1903 

No.  97  was  due  out  of  Washington's  Union  Station  at  8:00  A.M.  but  on  this 
particular  morning  was  held  almost  till  9  o'clock,  apparently  for  connections.  Try 
as  he  might,  the  Washington  Division  engineer  could  not  make  up  any  of  the  lost 
time,  pulling  into  Monroe,  Va.  a  full  hour  late  and  only  165  miles  along  on  the 
640-mile  trip. 

As  Monroe  was  (and  still  is)  the  northern  end  of  the  Danville  Division,  crews 
and  engines  were  changed  there.  The  regular  crew  being  unavailable,  an  extra 
crew  took  over  instead  (afterward  there  were  quite  a  few  men  who  were  "sup- 
posed" to  have  been  on  No.  97  that  day).  Engineer  Joseph  A.  Broady  and  his 
two  firemen  clambered  into  the  cab  for  the  run  to  Spencer,  N.C.,  166  miles  away 
with  a  normal   running  time  of  four  hours   and   15  minutes. 

A  tall,  slim,  "boomer"  engineer  from  Saltville,  Va.,  Broady  had  been  on  the 
Southern  for  only  about  a  month,  having  come  from  the  Norfolk  &  Western's 
Pocahontas  Division.  (It  well  may  have  been  his  first  run  with  No.  97,  but  was 
definitely  not  his  first  trip  over  the  Danville  Division   as  is  sometimes   claimed.) 
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Approx.  Point  of- 
Derailment  of 
Train  No.  97 


SKETCH      NOT     TO     SCALE 


F.  A.   Weer 
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Broady  bore  the  nickname  "Steve",  after  the  Steve  Brodie  who  reputedly  won  a 
bet  by  jumping  off  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  several  years  before.  The  firemen  were 
Albion  D.  "Buddy"  Clapp,  a  farm  boy  from  Whitsett,  N.C.  who  quit  farming  to 
fire  on  the  Southern,  and  a  student  named  Dodge  who  was  to  have  taken  over 
the  run  in  a  few  days.  Broady  was  definitely  not  ordered  to  "put  'er  in  Spencer 
on  time",  as  the  song  says,  since  no  dispatcher  would  ever  issue  such  instructions; 
however,  he  did  receive  an  order  to  run  one  hour  late  from   Monroe  to   Danville. 

Leaving  Monroe,  No.  97's  locomotive  and  consist  of  two  postal  cars,  an 
express  car,  and  one  baggage  car  used  for  the  storage  of  mail,  wrere  all  of  the 
latest  design.  Engine  No.  1102,  a  heavy  4-6-0  equipped  with  chime  whistle,  had 
been  built  by  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  (no.  22633)  in  1903  with  the  following 
specifications:  21"  x  28"  cylinders,  68"  drivers,  200  pounds  boiler  pressure,  trac- 
tive effort  of  30,870  pounds,  grate  area  of  44  square  feet,  a  rigid  wheel  base  of 
15'  and  total  wheel  base  of  55'  3",  an  engine  weight  of  166,060  pounds  and 
weight  on  drivers  of  124,420  pounds.  No.  1102's  tender  weighed  108,300  pounds 
and  had  a  water  capacity  of  5000  gallons. 

At  Lynchburg  one  Wentworth  Armistead,  about  17  years  of  age  and  employed 
by  the  Southeastern  Express  Company  as  a  safe  locker,  climbed  aboard  for  his  daily 
task  of  locking  the  safe  after  all  the  express  had  been  loaded.  He  was  then  sup- 
posed to  get  off.  On  this  particular  day,  however,  the  train  started  rolling  before 
he  could  do  so.  He  immediately  decided  to  stay  on  the  train,  ride  to  Danville, 
and  return  on  No.  36  later  in  the  evening  as  he  didn't  want  to  cause  any  further 
delay.     No.  97  left  Lynchburg  at  1:27   P.M.,  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  late. 

Soon  the  big  ten-wheeler  wras  blasting  through  Evington,  Clarion,  and  Alta- 
Vista with  her  "fire  box  roaring  and  the  safety  valve  whipping  a  white  feather 
of  steam  into  the  gray  smoke  flowing  in  her  wake."  David  Graves  George,  who 
may  have  been  the  telegraph  operator  at  Franklin  Junction  (now  Gretna),  Va., 
told  of  "blue  flame  belching  from  the  stack,  and  moving  in  a  pillar  of  dust 
sucked  up  from  under  the  track." 

STILLHOUSE   TRESTLE 

On  the  northern  edge  of  Danville  in  Pittsylvania  County  stood  Stillhouse 
Trestle,  spanning  a  ravine  through  which  meandered  Stillhouse  Creek  (not 
Cherrystone  Creek  as  many  reports  have  it  —  Cherrystone  Creek  is  crossed  by 
the  Southern  Railway  about  a  mile  south  of  Chatham,  Va.).  The  shallow,  rocky 
creek  lay  about  75  feet  below  the  deck  of  the  crescent-shaped  500-foot  trestle. 
Also   in   this   ravine  was   the   Riverside   and   Dan    River   cotton   mill. 

Approached  from  the  north  by  a  long  descending  grade  off  White  Oak  Moun- 
tain, with  a  sweeping  curve  beginning  several  hundred  feet  from  the  trestle, 
Stillhouse  was  considered  one  of  the  most  dangerous  spots  on  the  Danville  Divi- 
sion. Ironically,  a  retired  civil  engineer  for  the  Southern,  James  I.  Lee  of  Lynch- 
burg, recalled  having  drawn  up  plans  before  the  wreck  to  fill  in  the  ravine  at 
this  location.  These  drawings  —  dated  June  17,  1903  —  are  still  on  file.  On  both 
sides   of  the  trestle   were   warning   signs   to   reduce   speed   to   ten   miles   per   hour. 

THE  WRECK 

Just  before  3:00  P.M.  on  that  quiet  Sunday  afternoon  —  No.  97  was  due 
at  Danville  at  1:50  P.M.  —  the  train  hurtled  downhill  toward  the  curve  and 
trestle.  Estimates  of  its  speed  range  from  35  to  80  miles  per  hour,  although  the 
"90  miles  an  hour"  referred  to  in  the  song  is  a  bit  fantastic.  A  nearby  resident, 
Mr.  E.  F.  Carter,  described  a  long  whistle  blast  from  Engine  1102  —  her  farewell 
to  the  world  —  as  "the  most  horrible  sound  I  ever  heard."  At  a  point  just  north 
of  Stillhouse   Trestle,  the   1102   leaped  off  the  track   and   soared   into   space. 

There  were  many  horrified  eyewitnesses;  the  track  was  lined  with  houses  on 
both  sides  and  women  and  children  were  enjoying  the  Sunday  afternoon  on  their 
front  porches.  There  was  even  a  church  picnic  in  progress  nearby.  Nearly  every- 
one's attention  was  attracted  to  the  train  by  its  tremendous  speed. 

Mr.  Amos  Cass,  now  deceased,  said  that  he  was  walking  south  along  the  rail- 
road on  the  afternoon  of  the  wreck  and  was  on  the  verge  of  crossing  the  trestle 
when  he  heard  97's  whistle  "break  into  a  scream".  He  started  to  walk  down  the 
embankment  beside  the  trestle,  but  common  sense  told  him  that  he  had  better  not. 
As  the  engine  roared  past,  Cass  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  Engineer  Broady 
through  the  cab  window;  he  reported  that  Broady  seemed  to  have  one  hand  on  the 
air  brake  lever  and  the  other  on  the  reverse  bar  in  a  frantic  attempt  to  bring 
his  train  under  control.  He  relates  how  "the  whole  train  hit  the  ground  with  a 
thunderous  roar  amidst  a  cloud  of  dust." 

Good  fortune  was  riding  with  Jennings  J.  Dunlap,  a  mail  clerk  who  survived. 
"We  had  the  mail  ready  to  be  unloaded  at  Danville,"  he  said.  "I  went  to  the 
rear  of  the  car  and  was  resting  on  some  sacks.  That  probably  saved  me.  There 
were  five  in   our  car.     Two  were  killed   and  two   others   hurt." 
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J.  Harris  Thompson,  another  survivor,  of  St.  Luke,  Va.  recalled:  "I  was 
standing  at  the  back  door  of  the  rear  car,  holding  on  to  the  catcher  arm.  The 
train  rolled  on  to  the  curved,  five-decker  trestle  and  left  the  rail  at  2:42  P.M. 
I  can  hear  that  glass  from  the  windows  shattering  over  me  yet  as  the  train 
plunged  into  the  ravine.  I  crawled  out  on  top  of  the  car  and  Dunlap  pulled  me 
away  from  the  wreck.  I  could  see  fire  starting  up  in  the  wreckage.  I  lay  on 
a  mattress  on  the  hill  from  a  little  after  3:00  P.M.  until  5:00  P.M.  before  they 
tried  to  move  me  ...  A  thing  like  that  leaves  you  with  a  mental  photograph 
you  never  lose."  Mr.  Thompson's  clothes  were  torn  to  shreds  and  his  hip  dis- 
located, causing  him  to  lose  nearly  a  year  from  work.  A  man  standing  within 
an  arm's  length  of  Mr.   Thompson  was  killed. 

E.  H.  Chappell  was  in  his  early  twenties  and  lived  on  Harrison  Street  in 
Danville.  He  had  just  gotten  up  from  a  nap  to  go  to  the  well  for  water  when 
he  heard  the  roar  of  the  approaching  train.  Certain  that  it  was  going  to  crash, 
he  dropped  his  bucket  and  started  running  toward  the  trestle,  hearing  the  awful 
sound   a  few  moments   later. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  scene  the  dust  was  still  thick  in  the  air  with  steam 
escaping  from  a  torn  cylinder  on  one  side  of  the  locomotive.  Some  of  the  injured 
were  crawling  out  of  the  wreckage  while  others  were  sitting  on  the  ground  with 
their  heads  in  their  hands.  Chappell  recalls  Dr.  L.  L.  Vann  walking  among  the 
injured,  administering  hypodermics.  The  scalded  victims  "looked  pretty  bad," 
he  relates.  Chappell  himself  assisted  in  removing  some  of  the  victims,  who 
"were  laid  on  a  grassy  bank,  some  of  them  twisting  in  pain,  many  with  their 
clothing  in  rags." 

Engineer  Broady  was  thrown  out  of  his  cab  and  rescuers  found  him  lying  in 
the  creek,  pinned  beneath  the  heavy  locomotive.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  die 
instantly;  his  last  words  were,  "Cut  my  leg  off!  Get  me  out!  I'm  scalding  to 
death!"  Broady  was  dead  before  he  could  b>e  extricated  from  under  the  mass 
of  metal.  The  skin  and  hair  of  both  firemen  were  scalded  off  and,  needless  to 
say,  they  were  mangled  beyond  recognition. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  no  one  made  any  attempt  to  jump  as  the  train 
left  the  track.  In  fact,  the  bodies  of  several  victims  were  found  in  the  cars  they 
had  been  riding.  It  hardly  stands  to  reason  that  men  who  were  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  line  would  permit  such  excessive  speed  and  do  nothing  about 
it  until  "just  before  the  crash."  If  the  air  brakes  were  in  proper  working  order, 
any  man  on  the  train  could  have  pulled  the  emergency  cord  running  through  the 
cars  and   applied  the  brakes  just  as  easily  as  the  engineer   could. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  two  small  children,  the  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus 
Jones,  were  playing  under  the  trestle  at  the  time  but  were  not  seriously  injured 
by  the  falling  debris.  Although  they  were  thrown  down  and  bruised,  their  mother 
took  them  home  for  a  good  scrubbing  and  they  soon  returned  to  the  scene  of 
the  wreck. 

Several  crates  of  canaries  in  the  express  car  were  smashed.  Ironically  these 
colorful  birds  were  unharmed  and  flitted  from  the  wreckage,  chirping  merrily. 
Danville  was  quickly  "depopulated"  as  the  residents  gathered  to  view  the  wreck- 
age. It  is  said  that  quite  a  few  of  the  ladies  arriving  in  their  buggies  fainted 
at  the  sight  of  the  bodies,  some  of  which  were  mangled  "to  a  ghastly  degree." 

The  cotton  mill  bell  immediately  began  to  chime  —  a  requiem  for  the  dying 
—  and  was  joined  by  that  of  the  courthouse,  which  was  used  as  a  fire  alarm. 
There  is  a  controversy  as  to  whether  or  not  a  fire  actually  started  in  the  wreck- 
age. Several  reports,  a  few  even  from  the  survivors,  are  to  the  affirmative. 
However,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  fire  in  contemporary  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  disaster,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  such  in  photographs  taken  shortly 
after  the  occurrence.  If  there  was  a  fire,  it  was  a  small  one  and  did  very  little 
damage. 

All  told,  there  were  11  or  12  killed  and  six  injured,  with  one  man,  W.  F. 
Pinkney,  an  express  messenger  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  escaping  injury.  The  wounded 
were  carried  to  the  Home  for  the  Sick  in  Danville  by  means  of  farm  wragons  serv- 
ing as  ambulances.  Thomas  0.  Acree  of  Hollywood,  Calif.,  who  at  the  time 
was  a  16-year-old  telegraph  operator  at  Lynchburg,  provides  the  following  list 
of  casualties: 
KILLED: 

Engineer  Joseph  A.  Broady  of  Saltville,  Va. 

Fireman  A.  D.  Clapp  of  Whitsett,  N.C. 

Apprentice  Fireman  Dodge  of  Roanoke,  Va. 

Conductor  Thomas  J.  Blair  of  Spencer,  N.C. 

Flagman  S.  J.  Moody  of  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Safe  Locker   Wentworth   Armistead  of   Lynchburg,   Va. 

Postal  Clerk  J.  L.  Thompson  of  Washington,  D.C.  and  his  12-year-old  son. 
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Collection  of  G.   Houard   Gregory 

Above,    Southern    Railway   wreck    of   the    "Old    97''    beside    StUhcuse    Trestle    at    Danville,    Va. 

on  Sunday,  Septembr  27,    1903.      Note   that  cables   and   chains   have   been   attached   and   4-6-0 

No.    1102  has  been   righted.      Below,   the   wreck   scene   before   start   of   cleanup   work. 


Collection   of  G.   Houard   Gregory 

Abcve,  spectators  pose  for  the  cameraman  amid  the  remains  of  Southern  Railway  Train  No.  97, 
derailed  at  Danville,  Va.  September  27,  1903.  Vulnerability  of  wooden  cars  is  clearly  shown 
in   this  photo.      Below,   a   hazy  September   sun    playing    upon   splintered   wood   and    twisted    rails 

highlights   a   grim   scene. 


Postal  Clerk  W.  T.  Chambers  of  Midland,  Va. 

Postal   Clerk  D.   T.   Flory  of  Nokesville,  Va. 

Postal  Clerk  P.  N.  Ardenwright  of  Mount  Clinton,  Va. 

Postal  Clerk  L.  W.  Spies  of  Manassas,  Va. 
INJURED: 

Postal  Clerk  J.  J.  Dunlap  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Postal  Clerk  J.  Harris  Thompson  of  St.  Luke,  Va. 

Postal  Clerk  M.   C.   Maupin  of  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Postal  Clerk  Charles  E.  Reams  of  Culpeper,  Va. 

Postal   Clerk   Percival   Indemauer   of  Washington,   D.C. 

Postal  Clerk  Frank  E.  Brooks  of  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Although  there  is  no  official  information  available,  there  were  reports  that 
the  Thompson  boy  was  being  given  a  promised  ride.  His  presence  on  No.  97, 
of  course,  would  have  been   strictly  against  the   rules. 

For  a  while  there  were  some  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  young  Armistead 
was  trapped  in  the  wreck.  Some  people  reported  seeing  him  wandering  about  the 
area.  However,  his  body,  the  last  to  be  recovered,  was  dug  out  the  next  day  as 
his  grief-stricken  parents  watched.  The  only  member  of  the  train  crew  to  live 
after  being  removed  from  the  wreckage  was  Conductor  Blair;  he  died  shortly  after- 
ward en  route  to  the  hospital. 

POSSIBLE   CAUSES 

Although  this  was  definitely  not  Broady's  first  trip  over  the  Danville  Division, 
he  may  have  been  unfamiliar  with  it  to  the  extent  that  he  did  not  know  his  exact 
location  as  No.  97  started  down  White  Oak  Mountain.  Upon  realizing  where  he 
was,  after  being  reminded  by  Fireman  Clapp  or  seeing  the  "Slow  Up"  signs, 
Broady  threw  his  air  brake  lever  into  emergency.  Mr.  Acree,  who  spent  much  time 
before  and  after  the  wreck  riding  in  locomotives  over  this  stretch  of  track,  said 
that  if  the  air  brakes  of  a  locomotive  are  thrown  into  emergency  at  the  entrance 
of  a  curve  (as  would  have  been  the  case  here),  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  engine 
boiler  to  lift  off  the  frame  and  wheels,  allowing  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  to 
rise  enough  to  ride  over  the  rail. 

Another  possibility  is  that  No.  97  was  moving  at  such  high  speed  that  as 
Engineer  Broady  began  to  apply  his  brakes,  the  air  was  exhausted  more  rapidly 
than  it  could  be  built  up  by  the  compressors. 

Both  of  these  theories  are  supported  by  Mr.  Cass'  observation  as  the  engine 
blurred  past  him.  The  latter  conjecture  is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
brakes  were  not  applied  by  anyone  in  the  train  (by  pulling  the  emergency  cord) 
after  noting  the  train's  excessive  speed  down  the  grade  from  White  Oak  Mountain. 

However,  one  may  rest  assured  that  Broady  was  not  "found  in  the  wreck 
with  his  hand  on  the  throttle."  Common  sense  would  tell  us  that  when  No.  97 
rocketed  into  eternity,  one  of  the  engineer's  hands  was  on  the  air  brake  lever 
while  the  other  frantically  pulled  at  the  reverse  bar  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reverse 
the  driving  wheels.  In  any  event,  No.  97  was  drifting  down  White  Oak  Mountain 
with  the  throttle  closed,  so  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  engineer  to  have 
his  hand  on  it. 

AFTERMATH 

Most  of  the  mail,  along  with  valuables  belonging  to  the  dead  men,  was 
saved  by  Mail  Clerk  B.  R.  Boulding  who  was  spending  the  day  in  Danville  and 
arrived  on  the  scene  about  a  half  hour  after  the  occurrence.  The  express  suf- 
fered  worst. 

In  its  downward  plunge  No.  97  did  considerable  damage  to  the  supports  of 
the  trestle  and  track  just  north  of  it  as  well  as  knocking  out  all  telegraph  serv- 
ice. This  damage  was  quickly  repaired,  however,  with  the  first  train  passing 
over  Stillhouse  Trestle  at  9:10  A.M.  the  following  day.  Meanwhile,  trains  were 
detoured  from  Lynchburg  to  Danville  over  the  Norfolk  &  Western  to  Burkeville, 
Va.  (although  this  line  was  also  blocked  for  about  four  hours  due  to  another 
derailment  near  Concord)  and  on  to  Danville  over  the  Southern's  Richmond- 
Danville  line.  It  took  about  four  days  to  lay  a  temporary  spur  from  a  point 
south  of  the  trestle  down  into  the  ravine  to  haul  the  engine  out.  The  1102  was 
rebuilt  and  continued  to  render  faithful  service  on  the  Southern  until  July,  1935, 
when  she  was  scrapped  at  Princeton,  Ind.  To  clear  the  area  of  the  demolished 
wooden  cars,  Southern  officials  invited  the  residents  of  Danville  to  the  wreck  to 
pick  up  their  winter  supplies  of  firewood. 

THE  SONG 

One  of  those  who  gathered  at  the  scene  was  David  Graves  George,  about  40 
years  old  and  thought  to  be  a  telegraph  operator  at  Franklin  Junction.  Mr. 
George  is  generally  recognized  as  author  of  the  famous  hallad.  Shortly  after 
returning  home  he  penned  the  words  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  cus- 
tomers in  the  Franklin  Junction  barbershop,  decided  to  use  the  tune  to  that  old 
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favorite  "The  Ship  That  Never  Returned."  The  song  became  a  big  seller  across 
the  country,  but  unfortunately  he  had  failed  to  have  it  copyrighted.  A  long  legal 
battle  ensued  with  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  of  Camden,  N.J.,  which 
had  pressed  more  than  five  million  copies  of  the  record,  but  in  the  end  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  refused  to  review  a  lower  court  decision  denying  his 
claim.     David  George  never  got  the  money  he  felt  was  owed  him. 

Today  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  has  been  relocated  several  miles  to  the 
east  of  Stillhouse  Trestle  and  the  trestle  itself  has  been  dismantled.  The  only 
reminder  of  the  disaster  is  a  metal  highway  marker,  erected  by  the  Virginia 
Conservation  Commission  in  1947,  beside  State  Route  58.  Mr.  Chappell  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  postal   clerk's  knife  found   in  the  wreckage. 

Possibly  the  best  summary  that  could  be  written  about  this  tragedy  and  the 
ballad  it  inspired  is  the  following  editorial  from  the  September  28,  1953,  issue 
of  the  Lynchburg  Daily  Advance: 

A  railroad  accident  in  which  several  persons  die  and  others  are  injured 
is  a  tragic  thing,  and  surviving  individuals  involved  in  it  are  likely  to 
remember  many  details  of  the  experience  until  their  dying  day.  The  same 
is  true  of  any  disaster,  great  or  small.  But  time  has  a  way  of  erasing 
memories  and  replacing  human  tragedy  with  succeeding  human  tragedies 
until  our  recall  of  this  or  that  event  is  faint,  if  we  remember  it  at  all. 

Yesterday  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of  a  train  wreck  just  outside 
Danville.  It  was  a  spectacular  accident  and  several  persons  died.  There 
were  full  and  varying  newspaper  reports  plus  the  usual  black  headlines 
for  a  few  days.  And  then  one  day  some  talented  versifier  jotted  lown 
some  lines  about  the  accident,  and  he  or  she,  or  somebody  else,  came 
up  with  a  swingy,  easy-to-hum  tune  to  match  the  words.  Thus  was 
born  the  first  version  of  "The  Wreck  of  Old  97,"  and  many  have  cropped 
up  since.  To  add  to  the  excitement,  litigation  involving  millions  of 
dollars  was  an  aftermath  of  this  musical  gem  which  had  become  a 
national  favorite. 

Had  it  not  been  for  that  ballad  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  out  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  Americans  would  know  what  happened  in  Pittsylvania 
County  on  September  27,  1903. 

The  following  is  the  most  popular  version  of  "The  Wreck  of  the  Old  97": 

Oh,  they  handed  him  his  orders  at  Monroe,  Virginia, 

Sayin':    "Steve,   you're   away   behind   time. 
This  is  not   Thirty-eight,   but  it's  old   Ninety-seven; 

You  must  put  'er  in  Spencer  on  time!" 

Oh,  he  looked   'round   the  cab   at  his  black  greasy   fireman, 

Sayin':   "Shovel  in  a  little  more  coal, 
An'  when  we  cross  that  White  Oak  Mountain 

You   can   watch  old   Ninety-seven   roll!" 

It's  a  mighty  rough   road  from   Lynchburg  to   Danville 

And  a  line  on  a  three-mile  grade. 
It  was  on  that  grade  that  he  lost  his  air  brake, 

And  you  see  what  a  jump  he  made. 

He  was  goin'  down  grade  at  ninety  miles  an  hour 

When  the  whistle  broke  into  a  scream. 
He  was  found  in  the  wreck  with  his  hand  on  the  throttle 

And  a-scalded  to  death  with  the  steam! 

Now,  ladies,  you  must  take  warnin', 

From  this  time  on  and  learn, 
Never  speak  harsh  words  to  your  true  lovin'  husbands; 

They  may  leave  you  never  to  return! 
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LIVE  IT  UP  WITH  AMTRAK  —  Am- 
trak  is  trying  to  make  it  more  fun  to  ride 
the  trains,  and  there's  one  place  where  it 
apparently  has  succeeded.  Last  winter 
Am  trak  started  running  weekend  "fun 
train"  specials  from  Los  Angeles  to  Las 
Vegas  —  and  presumably  back  if  you  had 
the  foresight  to  buy  a  round-trip  ticket. 
On  the  initial  run  365  passengers  drank, 
ate,  gambled  and  danced  their  way  through 
the  seven-hour  ride  in  cars  festooned  with 
balloons  and  paper  streamers,  while  two 
bands  serenaded  them  with  such  lively 
tunes  as  "This  Train  Don't  Carry  Xo  Gam- 
blers". Poker  games  were  in  full  swing. 
The  two  bar  cars,  stocked  with  what  Am- 
trak  thought  would  be  enough  booze  for 
500  passengers,  ran  dry  an  hour  before  thev 
reached  Vegas.  The  round-trip  fare  of 
$59.95  included  two  nights  in  a  hotel,  but 
with  the  number  of  "singles"  on  bcrd, 
there  might  be  some  question  as  to  whether 
all    the   rooms   were   used. 

Beginning  March  6,  Amtrak  shifted  its 
few  trains  still  using  Central  Station  in 
Chicago  over  to  Union  Station,  so  none  of 
its  through  patrons  have  to  switch  stations 
there  any  more.  In  New  York  State,  there 
was  some  consternation  over  a  proposal 
to  discontinue  one  of  the  New  York  to 
Buffalo  trains,  and  a  couple  more  between 
New  York  and  Albany.  Residents  in  the 
area  felt  that  taking  the  trains  off  wasn't 
the  best  way  to  make  them  worth  riding 
again,  although  —  let's  face  it  —  not  many 
people  rode  those  particular  trains  anyway. 

The  idea  of  reinstating  Xew  York  to 
Montreal  service  is  still  alive,  but  not 
over  the  D&H.  The  push  now  is  to  run 
through  Xew  England  via  the  Central  Ver- 
mont and  the  Canadian  National.  The  train 
would  connect  with  Penn  Central's  Amtrak 
service  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Supporters 
claim  this  route  would  pay  for  itself  — 
maybe  even  make  a  little  money  —  and 
nobody  was  saying  that  about  the  D&H 
route  via  Albanv. 

TURBOTRAIN  IN  DIXIE  —  Trial  runs 
of  the  TurboTrain  in  the  hills  of  Vest 
Virginia  last  winter  were  so  successful 
that  the  DOT  decided  to  put  it  in  regular 
service  on  the  B&O  line  between  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  The 
tests  had  included  starting  on  a  2.7  per- 
cent grade,  braking  on  hills,  and  running 
at  speeds  of  up  to  100  mph.  In  the  new 
service,  Turbo  cuts  an  hour  and  a  half 
off  the  700-mile  round  trip,  and  will  give 
Amtrak  and  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration ample  opportunity  to  evaluate  its 
performance,  both  mechanically  and  in  at- 
tracting passengers.  The  trial  period  is 
expected  to  last  about  six  months.  Am- 
trak's  conventional  train,  the  locomotive- 
hauled  West  Virginian,  will  alternate  with 
the  Turbo  in  providing  service  on  weekends. 

The  weekday  schedule  for  the  Potomac 
Turbo,  as  it  is  called,  involves  leaving 
Washington  at  5:45  pm  and  arriving  in 
Parkersburg  at  1:30  am,  with  stops  at 
Silver  Spring,  Brunswick,  Harper's  Ferry, 
Martinsburg,  Cumberland,  Keyser,  Oakland, 
Grafton,  and  Clarksburg.  The  return  trip 
starts  at  4:00  am  and  calls  for  an  11:45 
am  arrival  in  Washington.  It  seems  clear 
that  only  a  handful  of  passengers  ride  west 
of  Cumberland,  and  that  the  people  of 
Parkersburg    really   don't    see    much    of    the 


new     speedster     unless     they     stay     up    all 

night.  Weekend  service  is  all  in  the  day- 
time, however,  and  the  scenery  is  among 
the   finest   in    the    East. 

Equipment  used  in  this  service  is  the 
"spare"  train  from  the  Xew  York-Boston 
run  on  the  Penn  Central.  The  latter  serv- 
ice is  still  in  operation,  of  course,  but  with- 
out a  backup   unit. 

CATTLE  AND  PASSENGERS  —  They're 
all  the  same  to  some  railroads,  to  hear  the 
livestock  dealers  tell  it.  Shipments  of  live 
animals  over  the  nation's  railroads  have 
been  declining  severely  in  recent  years  as 
slaughtering  plants  located  near  the  feed 
lots,  and  railroads  have  found  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  maintain  the  specialized 
facilities  needed  to  handle  this  type  of 
business.  As  a  result,  service  has  grown 
progressively  poorer,  cattlemen  claim  the 
rails  are  trying  to  discourage  livestock 
shipments,  and  business  continues  to  drop. 
Just  like  with  passengers.  And  like  the 
passenger  business,  it  takes  a  nod  from 
the    ICC    to   get   rid   of   it. 

In  February  the  ICC  did  just  that.  It 
ruled  that  both  the  Rock  Island  and  the 
Soo  Line  could  get  out  of  the  business  of 
handling  livestock.  This  precedent-shatter- 
ing decision  was  not  supposed  to  set  a 
precedent,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  a 
number  of  other  railroads  will  seek  to 
follow  suit.  (Do  you  railroad  dudes  realize 
that  present  law  requires  the  carriers  to 
either  deliver  livestock  from  origin  to  des- 
tination within  36  hours  or  to  stop  and 
unload  the  animals  for  food  and  rest? 
Prettv    rough    on    freight    schedules!) 

ALONG  THE  PENN  CENTRAL  —  Every- 
thing about  the  Penn  Central  is  just  about 
the  biggest  there  is  —  including  its  oper- 
ating deficit.  So  we  guess  it's  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  plan  for  reorganization 
would  be  fairly  monumental,  too.  In  Feb- 
ruary the  PC's  trustees  filed  a  preliminary 
report  affirming  their  belief  that  the  com- 
pany "can  be  successfully  reorganized"  — 
IF!  There  were  three  "if's"  spelled  out 
by  the  trustees,  each  of  which  is  fairly 
monumental  in  itself:  (1)  if  the  system's 
20,000  track  miles  can  be  trimmed  down 
to  about  11,000;  (2)  if  PC  can  reduce  train 
and  engine  crews  by  9800  people;  and  (3) 
if  it  receives  full  compensation  for  all 
passenger  service  losses,  including  Amtrak 
trains.  Xot  surprisingly,  the  report  stirred 
up  considerable  conversation.  Personally, 
we  think  it's  pretty  realistic,  and  we'll  be 
interested    to   see   what   happens   next. 

Penn  Central  is  also  exerting  as  vast  an 
effort  to  improve  its  service  and  its  busi- 
ness as  we  have  ever  heard  of  on  any 
railroad.  Last  year  the  road  put  on  an 
intensive  drive  to  increase  its  share  of 
grain  hauling.  Xew  equipment,  special 
rates,  more  trains  and  better  service  were 
offered,  along  with  an  expanded  sales  cam- 
paign. As  a  result,  its  grain  tonnage 
jumped  by  more  than  50  percent  in  the  last 
four  months  of   1971! 

More  recently,  PC  has  announced  a  vig- 
orous effort  to  help  its  fast-growing  Trail- 
Van  (piggyback)  service  to  grow  even 
faster.  A  new  Intermodal  Division  has 
been  established  under  an  assistant  vice 
president,  responsible  solely  for  expanding 
TOFC  and  COFC  business.  As  of  Febru- 
arv,     the    number    of    high-speed    TrailVan 
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trains  operated  by  Penn  Central  had  been 
increased    to    43. 

And  still  more  unit  trains,  too.  The  last 
one  we  heard  about  handles  nothing  but 
soybean  meal.  It  runs  from  the  Central 
Soya  Company  plant  at  Decatur,  Ind.  to 
Canton  Elevator,  which  is  in  Baltimore, 
not  China.  The  once-a-week  special  con- 
sists of  100  covered  hopper  cars,  adding  up 
to  some  8000  tons  of  soybean  meal  per  trip. 

All  this  requires  continual  additions  and 
upgrading  of  equipment,  which  the  rail- 
road knows  it  has  to  have  if  it  ever  ex- 
pects to  get  out  of  bankruptcy.  At  year's 
end,  President  W.  H.  Moore  announced 
plans  for  acquiring  6700  new  freight  cars 
in  1972,  upgrading  14,480  others,  and  leas- 
ing  200    new    locomotives. 

N&W  PROSPERS  —  The  Norfolk  & 
Western  racked  up  the  highest  net  earn- 
ings of  any  railroad  in  the  country  in 
1971,  according  to  early  figures  published 
in  Railway  Age:  $91  million,  which  figures 
out  to  a  $12,000  profit  per  mile  of  track. 
Next  highest  was  Union  Pacific  with  $70 
million,    or    $7450    per    mile. 

Some  of  the  X&W's  success  reflects  a  lot 
of  industrial  growth  in  the  areas  it  serves. 
In  a  March  1  news  release,  the  railroad 
said  there  was  more  than  $432  million  of 
industrial  expansion  along  its  route  last 
year  —  126  new  or  expanded  plants  which 
will  generate  more  than  30,000  carloads  of 
additional   freight    traffic    a    year. 

Clearly,  this  means  more  cars.  X&W  also 
announced  financing  for  65  new  100-ton 
high-roof  box  cars,  65  100-ton  hopper  cars, 
and  770  100-ton  gondola  cars.  Total  cost: 
$13.8  million.  And  that's  not  peanuts  (al- 
though peanuts  may  be  what  some  of  the 
new  cars  will  be  carrying). 

OFP  AGAIN,  ON  AGAIN  —  Remember 
the  old  rhyme  about  Fmnegan,  the  railroad 
section  foreman  who  wrote  such  long  and 
detailed  reports?  This  irked  the  superin- 
tendent, who  had  to  read  them,  and  he  got 
after  Finnegan  to  make  them  brief.  Xext 
day  there  was  a  minor  derailment,  and 
Finnegan  worked  all  night  writing,  re- 
writing, and  boiling  down  his  report.  The 
result  was  a  classic  of  conciseness:  "Off 
again,    on    again,    gone    again.      Finnegan". 

Finnegan,  it  seems,  is  now  working  for 
the  ICC,  and  while  his  reports  have  long 
since  lost  their  brevity  and  literary  charm, 
something  of  the  old  philosophy  of  "off 
again,  on  again"  still  seems  to  permeate 
the  activities  of  that  august  body.  In  a 
previous  column  we  noted  the  ICC's  ap- 
proval in  December  —  at  long  last  —  of 
Illinois  Central's  bid  to  merge  with  the 
Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio.  A  few  days  later, 
however,  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  and  Chicago  &  XorthWest- 
ern  put  up  a  squawk,  and  the  merger  was 
off.  But  then,  in  the  remarkably  short 
time  of  a  couple  of  months,  the  Commis- 
sion rebuffed  the  arguments  of  the  com- 
plaining roads,  and  it  looked  like  the  merg- 
er was  on  again.  However,  MoPac  an- 
nounced it  would  seek  a  restraining  order. 
As  we  wrote  this,  IC  officials  apparently 
felt  the  green  light  was  still  a  little  am- 
ber, and  announced  they  would  take  it 
slow  rather  than  rush  in  immediately  to 
"complete    the   acquisition". 

In  the  meantime,  IC  has  been  doing  some 
effective  promotion  of  its  services  in  an 
interesting  ad  under  the  headline:  "We've 
Been  Working  on  the  Railroad".  We  saw 
it  as  a  two-page  spread  in  Business  Week, 
giving  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  in 
which  the  road  had  asked  its  customers 
how  they  felt  about  its  service.  Three 
quarters  rated  that  service  good  to  excel- 
lent, but  the  IC  admitted  there  was  still 
room  for  improvement.  "We  don't  want  to 
railroad  you",  said  the  ad.  "We  just  want 
to  build  a  model   railroad".     We  liked  that. 

HISTORIC  STATION  —  Union  Station  in 
Kansas  City  has  made  its  mark  in  history. 


It's  now  on  the  Government's  Xational  Reg- 
ister of  Historic  Places.  This  means  it's 
eligible  for  restoration  funding,  and  can't 
be  torn  down  for  other  governmental  pur- 
poses. As  of  February,  the  city  council 
was  arguing  vigorously  over  which  of  a 
number  of  things  it  would  eventually  do 
with    the    huge,    nearly-empty    building. 

SPRINGTIME  IN  ALASKA  —  Construc- 
tion was  slated  to  begin  in  the  spring  on 
a  ten-mile  extension  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 
from  Fairbanks  to  the  city's  International 
Airport,  according  to  a  DOT  announce- 
ment. ARR  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  was  running  at  better  than 
a  $4  million  annual  profit  as  of  the  end 
of  1971,  so  Congiess  wasn't  going  to  have 
to  appropriate  any  money  for  the  $800,000 
extension. 

METROLINER  ENHANCEMENT  —  Gen- 
eral Electric's  Erie  plant  has  a  contract 
from  DOT  to  modernize  what  are  already 
the  most  modern  main  line  rail  cars  in  the 
country  today,  the  Penn  Central/Amtrak 
Metroliners  running  between  Xew  York 
and  Washington.  The  so-called  Metroliner 
Enhancement  Program  is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide improvements  in  passenger  comfort 
and  convenience,  and  also  in  reliability 
and  maintainability  —  an  area  where  the 
cars  have  a  something  less  than  com- 
pletely satisfactory  record.  Among  other 
things,  the  dynamic  braking  resistors  and 
cooling  air  intakes  will  be  relocated  on 
the  roof,  following  the  design  practice  to 
be  followed  on  the  new  commuter  cars 
for  PC's  Xew  Haven  line.  Snack-bar  coach 
Xo.  862  was  the  first  to  arrive  in  Erie  for 
modification,  and  was  to  serve  as  proto- 
type for  the  rest  of  the  30  GE-equipped 
cars  in  the  Metroliner  fleet. 

DASH  TWO  —  In  February,  EMD  an- 
nounced its  new  "Dash-2"  line  of  diesel- 
electric  freight  locomotives,  with  many  im- 
provements over  previous  models.  To  our 
unpracticed  eye,  they  don't  look  much  dif- 
ferent —  the  changes  are  mostly  internal 
improvements  and  refinements  to  increase 
reliability  and  ease  of  maintenance.  Plug- 
in  electrical  modules,  solid-state  control 
elements,  improved  cab  insulation,  and  a 
new  "high  traction"  six-wheel  truck  are 
among  the  features  emphasized,  but  there 
are  many  other  improvements  in  materials 
and  component  design  as  well.  This  seems 
right  in  line  with  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  railroad  motive  power  men,  who  feel 
that  "better"  —  not  "bigger"  —  is  their 
most    important    need. 

The  new  line  consists  of  the  following 
models: 

GP38-2      (2000   hp) 
SD38-2      (2000   hp) 
GP40-2      (3000   hp) 
SD40-2      (3000   hp) 
SD45-2      (3600   hp) 
The  GP's  have  four-wheel  trucks;   the  SD's 
have   six.      The   38's   and   40's  are  alike   ex- 
cept   that   the    engine    in    the    40's    is    turbo- 
charged.      The   SD45-2    has   a   bigger   engine 
and   a   longer   hood    than    the   other   models, 
but   the   wheelbase   is    the   same   as   that   of 
the  other   SD's. 

LEVITATION  AND  LEVITY  —  We  con- 
tinue to  watch  with  somewhat  skeptical 
interest  the  efforts  of  numerous  inventors 
and  other  technical  types  to  come  up  with 
a  practical  high-speed  "railway"  that  does 
not  depend  on  wheels.  They  say  that  at 
such-and-such  a  top  speed,  wheels  on  tracks 
bounce  too  much  to  provide  the  necessary 
traction.  Just  what  that  speed  is  seems 
to  be  in  controversy,  but  no  one  seems  to 
doubt  that  it  is  not  fast  enough.  As  a 
result,  people  are  busy  scheming  up 
tracked  air-cushion  vehicles,  linear-induc- 
tion motor  propulsion  systems,  and  various 
types  of  magnetic  suspensions.  We  even 
saw  one  technical  paper  proposing  to  use 
large  blocks  of  ice  under  the  cars  instead 
(Please  turn  to  Page  32) 
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CONNECTICUT    VALLEY 

The  Connecticut  Electric  Railway  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Connecticut  Antique  Fire 
Apparatus  Association  sponsored  a  joint 
meet  on  August  29.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  trolley  operation,  400  guests  and  3163 
regular  passengers  were  treated  to  the 
sight  of  65  antique  autos  and  17  old  fire 
engines. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  Warehouse 
Point  collection  are  two  interurban  cars 
from  the  Chicago,  North  Shore  &  Milwau- 
kee. Car  162  was  built  by  Brill  in  1915. 
Car  710  went  into  service  on  the  North 
Shore  in  April,  1924.  Both  are  in  surpris- 
ingly good  condition,  having  been  moved 
to  the  Museum  from  upper  New  York  State 
in  November. 

ROCHESTER 

A  slide  program  was  given  at  the  Decem- 
ber meeting  of  the  Chapter.  Dick  Pearson 
featured  the  1971  convention;  Bob  French, 
Tom  Brewer  and  Gerry  Hott  covered  mis- 
cellaneous   subjects. 

ONTARIO    &   WESTERN 

The  regular  February  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Globe  Hotel  in  Middletown  with  a 
slide  program  by  John  Chryn  and  Ray 
Wood  on  the  last  excursion  trip  of  CN  6218, 
in    July,    1971. 

ATLANTA 

Professional  films  highlighted  the  meet- 
ing programs  during  January  and  Febru- 
ary. Included  were  Argentine  Yard  by 
the  Santa  Fe;  The  Great  Circus  Parade, 
Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing  Company's  film  of 
its  annual  July  4  parade  held  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  The  TurboTrain,  a  United  Aircraft 
production  about  its  well-known  train;  and 
Break  the  Record,  a  movie  about  the  world 
speed  record  attempt  by  a  rocket-powered 
automobile. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  April  Dogwood  Spe- 
cial trips,  the  March  program  featured 
slides  of  past  specials,  as  well  as  of  the 
Chapter's  locomotive  750  trips  to  Gaines- 
ville. The  program  was  presented  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Dogwood  Festival  from  sev- 
eral  municipal  agencies. 

On  April  8  the  Chapter  was  represented 
in  the  Dogwood  Festival  Parade  held  in 
Atlanta.  By  arrangement  with  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  Chapter  used  the  "Forty- 
and-Eight"  parade  train  as  its  entry,  with 
members  riding  aboard  this  highly-popular 
parade   unit. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  annual  Dogwood  Specials,  two  identi- 
cal trips  were  operated  this  year,  on  April 
15-16.  Headed  by  steam  locomotive  No. 
750,  the  11-car  consist  included  the  open- 
air  Lookout  Mountain,  commissary  car  No. 
405,  and  Southern  combine  No.  726,  in  ad- 
dition to  open-window  and  air-conditioned 
coaches.  Each  train  was  routed  via  the 
Southern  between  Atlanta  and  Gainesville, 
with  a  photo  runby  held  enroute  and  a 
reception  for  passengers  on  arrival  in 
Gainesville. 

Despite  inclement  weather  during  the 
past  winter,  work  is  proceeding  on  com- 
pletion of  the  one-half  mile  loop  at  the 
museum  site.  Subsequently,  all  of  the 
Chapter's  pieces  of  equipment  will  be 
moved  to  the  museum,  and  exhibited  to- 
gether for  the  first  time. 

WISCONSIN 

Winners  in  the  January  slide  contest  are 
Joseph  H.  Hunter,  first  place;  Robert  Bul- 


lermann  and  Tom  Hoffman,  second  place; 
Robert  Ferger,  third  place;  and  Russell 
Porter,  Dave  and  Carol  Ingles,  honorable 
mention.  This  contest  was  so  successful 
that  another  one  was  scheduled,  with  the 
subject  being  the  Milwaukee's  Cannonball 
passenger    train. 

The  February  meeting  featured  three 
movies  showing  steam  in  action,  from  the 
archives  of  the  former  NP.  These  were 
North  Coast  Limited,  circa  1936;  a  trip 
through  Yellowstone  Park  of  about  1937, 
showing  trains  as  well  as  a  tour  of  the 
park;  and  Whistle  in  the  Night,  an  AAR 
promotional  film  showing  the  operation  of 
a   railroad. 

For  March,  the  CMStP&P  electrified  line 
was  the  subject  of  a  slide  program  pre- 
sented by  Harold  Edmonson,  and  assisted 
by  other  members.  In  April,  slides  were 
shown  from  the  collection  of  President 
Robert  Joyce,  as  well  as  slides  from  Japan 
and  Switzerland  by  Ellwyn   Bails. 

The  March  issue  of  Sparks  and  Cinders 
featured  a  list  of  reductions  in  passenger 
service   miles   of   the   CMStP&P   since   1947. 

ST.    LOUIS 

Programs  during  the  winter  months  in- 
cluded a  slide  presentation  on  the  Pied- 
mont &  Northern  and  Clinchfield  Railroads, 
as  presented  by  Rev.  Conrad  Cheatham, 
who  also  had  available  short  histories  on 
each  carrier;  and  a  dinner-program  at 
which  an  illustrated  talk  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Frank  Doscher,  a  project  engineer  for 
St.  Louis  Car  assigned  to  IC's  new  High- 
liners. 

Officers  for  1972  are  Robert  R.  Trebing, 
president;  James  E.  Doerr  and  Raymond  G. 
Gehl,  vice  presidents;  Commerford  B.  Mar- 
tin, secretary;  Frank  R.  Wyatt,  III,  treas- 
urer;   and   A.    L.    Howe,    director. 

WICHITA 

The  January  program  was  provided  by 
Frederick  M.  Sasovetz,  who  showed  slides 
of    various    electric    railway    operations. 

Wichita  Chapter  hosted  the  annual  tri- 
chapter  meeting  this  year,  fortunately  with 
better  weather  than  experienced  a  year 
ago  in  Kansas  City.  Held  on  February  13, 
the  meeting  began  with  a  tour  of  the 
Chapter's  Great  Plains  Railway  Museum. 
Guests  were  then  conveyed  by  double-deck 
bus  to  the  Hickory  House  Restaurant  for 
lunch.  Afterwards,  the  group  returned  to 
Union  Station  for  a  business  meeting  and 
entertainment. 

Mr.  Fred  Schmidt,  a  fireman  on  the 
D&RGW  narrow  gauge,  was  guest  speaker, 
and  color  slides  of  this  railroad  were 
shown.  Mr.  Schmidt  was  assisted  by  Chap- 
ter president  L.  L.  Clerico.  Marion  Perrin 
of  the  Topeka  Chapter  followed  with  a 
Blackhawk  movie  of  Santa  Fe  steam  at 
Cajon  Pass,  in  addition  to  some  diesel 
views;  while  Sam  Pollock  of  the  Kansas 
City  Chapter  concluded  with  slides  taken 
during   a   rail    tour   of   Switzerland. 

Chanter  officers  for  1972  are  Lee  Clerico, 
president;  Thomas  L.  Long,  vice  president; 
Allan  E.  Ramsey,  secretary;  Ralph  S. 
Cotton,  treasurer;  and  Dr.  Rene  R.  Gould- 
ner.    national    director. 

Slides  of  railroading  within  the  local 
area,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  were  shown  by 
Ron    Merrick   at   the   February   meeting. 

For  the  March  meeting,  Mike  George 
showed    color    slides    of    various    railroads 
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he  has  produced  during  the  past  few 
years;  following,  Dennis  and  Randy  Brown 
showed    movies. 

LAKE    SHORE 
The    Chapter's    annual    Christmas     party 
was    held    at    the    North    East    station    on 
December    18. 

Roger  Stebbins  and  Jim  Caldwell  pre- 
sented a  narrated  slide  program  explaining 
the  purposes  and  activities  of  the  LSRHS 
to  the  Corry,  Pa.  Rotary  Club  on  Jan- 
uary  25. 

Officers  for  1972,  elected  at  the  January 
7  business  meeting,  include:  James  J. 
Schoenbein,  president;  Richard  L.  Costen, 
vice  president-membershin;  Roger  H.  Steb- 
bins, vice  president-public  relations;  Jan 
A.  Xagle,  vice  president-entertainment; 
Allen  C.  Bieber.  secretary:  Dennis  L.  Mead, 
treasurer;  Dr.  Robert  B.  Hallborg,  national 
director.  Chapter  directors  are  James  C. 
Caldwell,  William  F.  Herrmann,  Thomas  F. 
Schiewe,  Mr.  Schoenbein  and  Dr.  Hallborg. 
SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY 
Richard  Allen  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Susquehanna  Chapter  for  1972. 
Other  officers  are:  William  S.  Young,  vice 
president;  Philip  Bunzey,  secretary;  Rob- 
ert Padgett,  treasurer;  Albert  Derr,  na- 
tional  director. 

Recent  programs  included  B&O  steam 
and  Erie  PA's  by  J.  J.  Young,  Paul  Jones' 
Rail  Tour  show,  and  movies  by  Clarence 
Tharp. 

HAWK  MOUNTAIN 
A  slide  show  was  given  by  Ed  Mink 
at  the  Chapter's  November  27  meeting  at 
the  Kutztown  Firehouse.  Some  15  mem- 
bers gathered  for  an  afternoon  with  John 
and  Jim  Knoll  on  December  26,  an  annual 
event  for  the  Chapter. 

AUGUSTA 
The  annual  banquet  and  installation  of 
officers  for  1972  was  held  on  January  14 
at  the  Ramada  Inn.  Guest  speaker  was 
Mr.  W.  S.  Cannon,  press  representative  of 
the  Clinchfield  Railroad.  Chapter  officers 
installed  were  B.  F.  Roberts,  president; 
Ernest  J.  Odom,  treasurer;  Ronald  L.  Jed- 
licka,  secretary;  and  Scott  Xixon,  national 
director. 

At  the  February  meeting,  A.  M.  Langley, 
Jr.  presented  a  slide  program  of  his 
Christmas  vacation  trip  to  Canada.  In- 
cluded were  scenes  on  the  CX,  CP.  D&H, 
as  well  as  in  the  Niagara  Falls,  Toronto, 
and    Lake    Placid,    X.Y.    areas. 

For  March,  Scott  Xixon  provided  a  trol- 
ley tour,  via  film,  of  Augusta,  Ga.  Photo- 
graphs from  the  beginning  of  service 
during  horse  car  days  until  the  end  of 
operations  in  1937  were  shown.  Also  in- 
cluded were  views  of  the  interurban  line 
to    Aiken,    S.C. 

George  Weiss  is  collecting  photographs 
of  the  former  Augusta  Union  Station  for 
use  in  an  article  about  this  famous  land- 
mark. 

On  Saturday,  June  17  of  this  year,  the 
Chapter  will  sponsor  a  trip  behind  ex- 
Southern  Mikado  4501.  Beginning  at  Ham- 
burg, S.C,  the  special  train,  named  Little 
Nancy  Hanks  II,  will  operate  with  several 
intermediate  stops  to  Savannah,  Ga.  Pro- 
motion of  the  excursion  will  be  handled 
jointly  with  the  American  Railway  Heri- 
tage   Foundation    of    Louisville,    Ga. 

Ronald  Jedlicka  has  leased  his  0-4-0 
saddle  tank  steam  locomotive  to  the  Chap- 
ter. Meanwhile,  work  is  progressing  on 
former  Georgia-Pacific  steam  locomotive 
Xo.    20. 

WESTERN    CONNECTICUT 
The    vear    1971    was    one    of    growth    for 
the   Chapter.      Membership   reached   a    total 
of    53.      Two    "white    elephant"    sales    were 
held   for    the   benefit    of    the    Chapter. 

Other  activities  included  the  annual  din- 
ner at  Manero's  Restaurant  in  Greenwich 
in    late    April,    a    family    picnic    at    Indian 


Well  State  Park  on  August  23,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  entertainment  on  railroad  subjects 
at    the    monthly    meetings. 

The  January  meeting  featured  a  slide 
show  by  Robert  Gambling,  covering  Xew 
Haven  Railroad  stations,  interlocking 
plants  and  motive  power.  For  February, 
a  program  of  movies  about  the  old  Xew 
York,  Westchester  &  Boston,  as  well  as 
1939-40  films  of  steam  on  the  Ma&Pa  and 
PRR,  midwestern  traction  and  XYXH&H 
in   the   60's   were   shown. 

Officers  for  1972  are  William  Weir,  pres- 
ident; Harold  Cavanaugh,  vice  president; 
Robert  S.  Gambling,  treasurer;  Edward  V. 
Wadhams,  secretary  and  Osborne  M.  Tay- 
lor,   national    director. 

WILMINGTON 
Regular  monthly  meetings  are  now  being 
held  at  the  DP&L  Sportsmen's  Club,  Chap- 
man Road,  Christiana,  Del.  Meetings  are 
still  conducted  on  the  third  Thursday  of 
each  month. 

WINSTON-SALEM 
Slides    and    movies    as    provided    by    the 
membership     were     shown     at     the     March 
meeting. 

Work  has  continued  on  Chapter-owned 
passenger  cars  1077  and  6462,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  May  trips  from  Charlotte  to 
Winston-Salem  and  from  Winston-Salem 
to    Raleigh. 

SOUTH  EAST  LOUISIANA 
The  January  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Chapter's  MoPac  coach  Xo.  1147,  located 
at  the  museum  site.  Featured  entertain- 
ment was  scenes  of  the  1971  XRHS  Beth- 
lehem  Convention. 

BALTIMORE 
George  Cassell  presented  a  program  of 
movies  which  featured  steam  locomotives 
Xos.  759  and  4501,  at  the  February  meet- 
ing. The  following  month,  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  Baltimore  Streetcar  Museum  was 
held,  with  Mr.  Harry  W.  Miller  of  the 
Association  of  Baltimore  Commuters  ad- 
dressing those  present  on  improving  com- 
muter  service   within   the   local   area. 

On  March  25  a  special  train,  sponsored 
by  the  Chapter,  was  operated  between 
Baltimore  and  the  annual  Maple  Festival 
at  Meyersdale,  Pa.  via  the  Western  Mary- 
land. 

BLACKHAWK 
The  January  meeting  was  a  special  one, 
with  Mr.  Rol  Coakley  of  the  C&XW  pre- 
senting a  slide-and-lecture  program  rela- 
tive to  the  proposed  Chicago  Metropolitan 
Area  Transportation  System  (CMATS).  A 
question-and-answer    session    followed. 

A  target  date  of  April  2  was  set  for  com- 
pletion of  the  Chapter's  project  to  ready 
the  waiting  room  and  agent's  office  for 
public  display  at  the  Big  Rock  Depot  in 
Pioneer    Park,    Aurora. 

Officers  for  1972  are  David  L.  Briggs, 
president;  Donald  Crimmin,  vice  president; 
John  W.  Andresen,  secretary-treasurer; 
and    Gil    Xorman,    national    director. 

The  Chapter  is  attempting   to   return   the 
initial  vista-dome  car  Silver  Dome,  current- 
ly in   service   for  Amtrak  between  western 
cities,     to     its     Aurora     birthplace.        It     is 
hoped    that    the    car   will    eventually    be    on 
display    at    the    Pioneer    Park    museum. 
PITTSBURGH 
Entertainment     programs     in     early     1972 
for   the   Pittsburgh   Chapter   included   slides 
of  steam  by  Lew  Hoy  at  the  January  meet- 
ing,   and    "The    Santa    Fe    from    Steam    to 
Diesel"   bv   Ken   Douglas   in   February. 
HARRISBURG 
The    December     14     meeting,    which    was 
preceded    by    the    customary    informal    din- 
ner session,  featured  slides  by  Rev.  Walker 
on  the  1971   Bethlehem  Convention.     Edwin 
Olmstead  furnished  a  program  on  Colorado 
railroading    at    the    February    meeting. 
CHAMFLAIN    VALLEY 
The  December  9  meeting  was  the  occasion 
for  the  annual  Christmas  dinner  which  was 


held  at  the  Lincoln  Inn  in  Essex  Junction, 
Vt.  Bud  Spaulding  provided  a  talk  on  Ver- 
mont railroad  history.  Roger  Wiberg  and 
Hugh  Strobel  presented  slides  on  present- 
day  railroad  activities  from  Vermont  to 
British  Columbia  on  January  12. 
CENTRAL     OKLAHOMA 

For  the  February  meeting,  Dr.  George  L. 
Winn  provided  movies  of  trains  in  a  by- 
gone era.  March  was  "Group  Participation 
Night",  with  individual  members  needing 
some  form  of  visual  entertainment  for  ad- 
mittance  into   the  meeting   room. 

Ron  King  is  chairman  of  the  Chapter's 
new    Library   Committee. 

DANVILLE    JUNCTION 

The  Chapter's  annual  Christmas  dinner 
was  held  at  the  Redwood  Inn.  Following 
the  fine  meal,  a  film  of  the  Illinois  Ter- 
minal Railroad,  circa  1930,   was  shown. 

Jesse  Bennett  hosted  the  January  meet- 
ing at  his  home.  Featured  entertainment 
included  operation  of  an  "O"  gauge  lay- 
out, and  movies  of  C&EI  steam  locomo- 
tives. 

Officers  for  1972  are  William  D.  Sher- 
rill,  president;  Robert  W.  Block,  vice  pres- 
ident; Steve  Ridge,  secretary;  Jesse  E. 
Pennett,  Jr.,  treasurer;  and  Richard  M. 
Schroeder,  national  director. 
GULP    COAST 

Officers  for  1972  are  Wade  Fiedler,  pres- 
ident; Donald  R.  Taylor,  executive  vice 
president;  Fred  Manley,  administrative 
vice  president;  Conrad  Brown,  secretary; 
Phil  Whitley,  treasurer;  George  C.  "Wer- 
ner, editor;  and  James  R.  Gough,  national 
director. 

TOPEKA 

Election  of  officers  for  1972,  refresh- 
ments and  entertainment  highlighted  the 
December  Christmas  party  and  meeting. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Topeka  Pub- 
lic Library,  three  16  mm  sound  movies 
were  shown.  These  were  Steam  Locomo- 
tive Operations,  featuring  Santa  Fe  motive 
power  at  Los  Angeles;  The  Nickel  Plate 
Story;  and  a  Blackhawk  film  of  the  PRR 
at   Horseshoe   Curve   and   Cresson,   Pa. 

Officers  elected  for  1972  are  Jack  W. 
Kelly,  president;  Earl  L.  Boatright,  1st  vice 
president;  Leslie  Olson,  2nd  vice  president; 
Howard  D.  Killam,  secretary-treasurer; 
and  Marion  E.   Perrin,   national  director. 

Entertainment  at  the  February  meeting 
was  provided  by  Marion  Perrin,  in  the 
form  of  slides  produced  from  the  negatives 
of  Raymond  C.  Hilner.  The  subject  was 
railroading  in  the  Topeka  area  during  the 
1930's. 

The  Chapter  is  considering  the  publica- 
tion of  a  book  about  the  Kansas  Central 
narrow  gauge  railroad  and  its  successor, 
the  Leavenworth,  Kansas  &  Western.  Any 
persons  having  data  or  information  about 
either  carrier  are  requested  to  contact  the 
Chapter  president  for  inclusion  of  such 
material    within    the    book. 

WASHINGTON 

For  the  January  program,  John  F.  Col- 
lins, national  director-at-large,  presented 
two  films  from  the  Public  Relations  Bu- 
reau  of   the  old  NYC. 

February  was  slide  contest  month,  and 
the  results  were  as  follows:  Frank  Scheer, 
first  and  grand  prizes  —  steam;  Robert 
Spragg,  first  and  second  prizes  —  diesel, 
first  and  third  prizes  —  electric,  and  first 
prize  —  general;  Robert  Bitzer,  second 
prize  —  steam;  Joe  Adkins,  third  prize  — 
steam;  Dave  Warner,  second  prize  —  elec- 
tric; David  Levine,  third  prize  —  general; 
and  Ronald  Deiter,  second  prize  —  gen- 
eral and  honorable  mention  in  three  of 
the    four    categories    named    above. 

At  the  March  meeting,  two  16  mm  sound 
promotional  films  were  shown:  New  Di- 
rections in  Modern  Railroading  from  the 
AAR,  a  showing  cf  recent  advances  in 
freight  service;  and  Tour  of  the  Turbo, 
from   Sikorsky  Aircraft,  a  document  of  the 


cross-country    trip   of   the   TurboTrain   dur- 
ing  1971. 

On  April  22,  the  fourth  Mainliner  ex- 
cursion was  held.  The  special  Budd  RDC 
train  operated  via  the  B&O  between  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  and  Harpers  Ft-rry,  W.Va.,  via 
the  Old  Main  Line  from  Relay  to  Point 
of  Rocks,  Md.  The  following  weekend  the 
Chapter  hosted  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
national  board  of  directors.  A  high  point 
of  the  program  was  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Washington,  with  Col.  Howard  G.  Hill  as 
guest  speaker.  Col.  Hill's  talk  included 
a  description  of  his  cab  ride  in  a  steam 
locomotive  on  the  PRR's  Broadway  Lim- 
ited. 

Officers  for  1972  are  Robert  R.  Bitzer, 
president;  George  S.  Hartman,  vice  presi- 
dent; Charles  Dixon,  recording  secretary; 
Joseph  A.  Attig,  executive  secretary; 
Robert  W.  Whipple,  treasurer;  and  Harry 
H.  Olmstead,  national  director. 
HORSESHOE    CURVE 

The  Chapter's  first  Christmas  party  was 
held  on  December  7  in  the  Club  Room  of 
Chilcoat's  Restaurant  in  East  Freedom, 
with  49  members  and  guests  present.  Fred 
Long  presented  a  slide  show  on  the  Kittan- 
ning  Trail,  the  Portage  Railroad,  and  the 
PRR.  This  was  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  the  economic  ills  of  American  railroads 
by  Mr.  S.  B.  Dixon,  assistant  general  man- 
ager   of    the    Cambria    &    Indiana    Railroad. 

The  regular  meeting  in  January  featured 
movies  by  Bob  Davidson  and  Bob  Allison 
of  the  Penn  Central  in  the  Milesburg  area 
and    of    the    Bellefonte    Central    Railroad. 

A  number  of  Chapter  members  are  in- 
volved in  a  joint  project  with  the  South 
Penn  Chapter  to  restore  a  steam  engine 
for  possible  operation  on  the  Bedford  Rail- 
road, Bedford,  Pa.  She  was  steamed  up 
during  January  after  a  number  of  work 
sessions. 

NARRAGANSETT    BAY 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island 
was  a  guest  at  the  December  17  meeting 
of  the  Chapter.  He  spoke  briefly  on  the 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act 
and  on  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  both  of  which  he  strongly 
supported  in  Congress.  A  question  and 
answer   period   followed. 

Recent  entertainment  programs  have  in- 
cluded a  program  of  Canadian  railroad  ac- 
tivities by  William  M.  Wagner  and  a  slide 
program,  "New  England  Area  Railways," 
compiled  in  1969  bv  the  Chapter. 
KANSAS  CITY 

Program  for  the  January  meeting  was  a 
movie  of  the  D&RGW  narrow  gauge,  pre- 
sented by  John  Jacobson.  For  February, 
Hulen    Oliver    provided    the    entertainment. 

Ten  members  attended  the  annual  tri- 
chapter  meeting  this  year  held  in  Wichita, 
Kan.  Sam  Pollock  assisted  in  the  enter- 
tainment portion  of  the  program  by  his 
showing  of  slides  taken  during  a  railroad 
tour  of  Europe. 

Chapter  officers  for  1972  are  H.  Earl 
Johannes,  president;  Ed  L.  Riley,  vice 
president;  Jack  M.  Morgan,  secretary- 
treasurer;  S.  H.  Pollock,  national  director; 
and  James  E.  Asplund,  editer. 
MIAMI 

Programs  for  the  January  and  February 
meetings  were  provided  by  George  Ger- 
hart,  who  showed  16  mm  movies  of  SCL 
passenger  operations  in  Florida  prior  to 
Amtrak;  the  TurboTrain;  Gold  Coast  Rail- 
road's Pacific  No.  153;  and  scenes  of  steam 
on  the  PRR  and  Reading  circa  1950-51. 
LITTLE    ROCK 

At  the  February  meeting,  Earl  Saunders 
reported  on  the  Colorado  Railroad  Museum. 
For  March,  individual  members  furnished 
the  entertainment,  covering  a  number  of 
subjects. 

The  Chapter's  picnic  was  held  on  April 
9  at  Scott,  Ark.  Displayed  were  various 
pieces    of    railroad    rolling    stock,    including 
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two  steam  locomotives,  two  cabooses,  sev- 
eral Fairmont  track  speeders  and  other 
equipment. 

Chapter  officers  for  1972  are  J.  Harlen 
Wilson,  president;  Charles  H.  Ost,  vice 
president;  George  R.  Holt,  Jr.,  secretary; 
C.  R.  Byrd,  treasurer;  Earl  L.  Saunders, 
Jr.,  director;  and  Stanley  Wozencraft,  na- 
tional   director. 

NEW  YORK 
Harvey  Mordetsky  presented  a  slide 
show  on  Brooklyn  streetcars  from  the 
1930's  at  the  December  11  meeting-.  The 
January  meeting  featured  color  slides  by 
Jack  Fahy  on  the  Pittsburgh  and  San 
Francisco  traction  systems.  Rogers  E. 
M.  Whitaker,  an  editor  of  the  New  Yorker, 
spoke  February  10  on  the  railroads  of 
southern  Africa  and  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. 

Joseph  Korman  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chapter  at  the  January  meeting. 
MOHAWK  AND  HUDSON 
Seme  60  people  were  on  hand  at  the 
Crossroads  Restaurant  December  11  to  see 
and  hear  Charlie  Clingman's  slide  and 
movie  coverage  of  the  final  trip  of  steam 
locomotive  759  from  Hoboken,  X.J.  to 
Binghamton,  N.Y.  and  from  Schenectady, 
N.Y.  to  Steamtown,  Vt.  in  August,  1971. 
Two  other  films  were  shown:  Right-of- 
Way  from  General  Electric  and  Florida's 
Disneyland. 

The  January  program  featured  a  Buster 
Keaton  movie,  The  Bailrodder,  and  a 
French  National  Railways  film  on  its 
1955  high-speed  locomotive  tests,  A  Race 
Against    Time. 

Officers  elected  at  the  January  15  meet- 
ing included  MacDonald  Kugler,  president; 
John  Bartley,  vice  president;  Edith  Man- 
wilier,  secretary;  Herbert  Insley,  treasurer; 
and  Robert  Manwiller,  national  director. 
NORTHSTAR 
In  addition  to  the  NYC  films  shown  at 
the  January  meeting,  a  film  entitled  Snow- 
plowing  in  Norway  was  also   presented. 

A  variety  slide  show  was  provided  at 
the  February  meeting  by  several  mem- 
bers. For  March,  Ralph  Tillma  showed 
slides  of  scenes  along  the  B&O,  C&O,  EL, 
PC,  and  WM,  as  well  as  of  NKP  No.  759 
pulling  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  lim- 
ited   in    1969. 

Each  month  the  Chapter's  publication 
Northstar  News  carries  a  short  biography 
of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Chapter.  So 
far  this  year  Robert  O.  Macnie,  Ralph  H. 
Tillma  and  George  T.  Wier  have  been 
featured. 

LEHIGH    VA11EY 

Entertainment     for     the     March     meeting 

was  provided  by   Richard  Weaver,    Sr.   who 

showed  slides  of  old  postcards  with  scenes 

of  Allentown,  electric  traction,  steam  trains 

and  views  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  in  general. 

A    total    of    13    Life    Membership    Awards 

have    been    received    by    Chapter    members. 

Latest  to  receive  this  class  of  membership 

are  Frank  L.  Keller,   George  A.  Richardson 

and   Mrs.    Mary   M.    Schiffert. 

NORTH    JERSEY 

Ed    Francis    presented    a    slide    show    at 

the   Chapter's   January   7    monthly    meeting, 

with   scenes   taken   in   Europe  between   1946 

and   1971.      Rudy   Wenderling  presented   the 

entertainment   at    the    February    4    meeting, 

consisting     of     photographic     reminiscences 

of  North   Jersey  fan   trips,  both  steam  and 

trolley,    going   back   many   years. 

Slides  on  the  construction  of  the  Hudson 
&  Manhattan  Railroad,  as  well  as  an  up-to- 
date  tour  of  Canada,  main  line  rail,  trol- 
leys and  rapid  transit,  were  shown  by 
Richard  Taylor  at  the  March  meeting. 
LONG  ISLAND-SUNRISE  TRAI1 
The  former  Long  Island  Rail  Road  busi- 
ness car  Jamaica  has  been  donated  to  the 
Wantagh  Preservation  Society,  Wantagh, 
N.Y. 


The    entertainment    portion    of    the    Janu- 
ary  meeting   featured   Ed   Conklin   and   Ron 
Ziel's   35    mm   color   transparencies   of   their 
recent  South  American  jaunt. 
TRI-STATE 

Entertainment  for  the  January  13  meet- 
ing consisted  of  slides  of  Erie  steam  power 
shown    by   member   Joe    Schmitz. 

The  February  10  meeting  featured  the 
first  half  of  an  exchange  slide  show  from 
the  470  Club  of  Portland,  Maine.  This  part 
of  the  program,  complete  with  tapes,  con- 
centrated on  the  Maine  Central.  Tri-State 
Chapter  Member  Bob  Bahrs  provided  the 
470  Club  with  a  set  of  narrated  slides  of 
the   New   Jersey   area. 

OlD    DOMINION 

Chapter  President  Charles  Curley  fur- 
nished the  entertainment  for  the  January 
meeting.  Previous  NRHS  conventions  and 
various  activities  of  the  Chapter  were  cov- 
ered in  views  well  remembered  by  many 
members;  the  slides  even  evoked  some 
chuckles! 

For  February,  Steve  Tarrant  provided 
the  entertainment,  in  the  form  of  a  slide 
show  from  a  recent  circle  tour  to  the 
West  Coast.  His  slides  included  some  ex- 
cellent views  of  San  Francisco  at  night 
and  during  the  Christmas  season.  Steve 
was  accompanied  on  his  tour  by  Member 
John    Stith. 

Due  to  the  interest  in  the  Chapter's 
stock  of  railroad  records,  books,  caps,  em- 
blems, etc.,  the  Chapter  will  offer  mail- 
order sales  within   the  near  future. 

Representatives  of  the  Chapter  attended 
the  conference  in  Chicago  on  February  18- 
20  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  associa- 
tion of  tourist  railroads,  museums,  and 
excursion  operators.  Problems  of  interest 
to  all  were  discussed  during  various 
meetings. 

WIREGRASS 

At  the  February  meeting,  a  film  of  Aus- 
tralia's railway  system  entitled  All  Man- 
ner  of   Trains    was    shown. 

On  April  15  the  second  annual  excursion 
trip  on  the  Hartford  &  Slocomb  was  held. 
Consist  included  the  Chapter's  three  ex- 
Southern  coaches,  the  diesel-powered  train 
operating  between  Dothan  and  Hartford, 
Alabama. 

A  contest  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
new  members  is  now  concluded.  Members 
were  divided  into  teams,  and  the  winning 
team  was  treated  to  a  steak  dinner  by 
the   losing  one. 

COllIS  P.   HUNTINGTON 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Chapter  was 
held  on  January  21  at  the  Gateway  Inn 
Restaurant  in  Huntington.  The  toast- 
master   was   Robert   C.   Withers. 

Appointments  for  1972  include  John  T. 
Warner,  museum  director;  Paul  A.  Laneg- 
ger  and  Arthur  Malcom,  superintendents 
of  equipment;  and  Maurice  Hartz,  program 
director. 

Edward  Diehl  has  donated  a  handcar  to 
the   museum. 

CAFE    COD 

Current  officers  of  the  Cape  Cod  Chap- 
ter include  Francis  E.  Bell,  president; 
James  Mitchell,  vice  president;  R.  A. 
Lovell,  Jr.,  secretary;  Howard  R.  Cadman, 
treasurer;  and  Howard  E.  Ferguson,  na- 
tional  director. 

The  Chapter  has  been  active  in  pushing 
for  state  legislation  to  allow  diversion  of 
highway  taxes  to  mass  transit  purposes, 
and  for  the  resumption  of  rail  commuter 
service    to    Boston. 

CINCINNATI 

Dan  Finfrock  presented  a  history  of  the 
Kentucky  &  Tennessee  Railway  at  the  Jan- 
uary 18  meeting.  Southern's  famed  Mikado 
4501  was  shown  while  working  freight  on 
the  K&T,  prior  to  entering  its  fantrip 
career. 
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The  Chapter  recently  produced  the  first 
issue  of  its  newsletter  entitled  The  Cin- 
cinnatian. 

POTOMAC 

Harry  Dodge  presented  at  the  January 
meeting  an  all-slide  program  compiled 
from  his  recent  round-the-world  trip,  on 
which  he  visited  Yugoslavia,  journeyed 
across  Russia  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road, and  stopped  over  in  Japan.  Follow- 
ing,  a  film  about  UP  steam  locomotives 
was  shown. 

February  was  quiz  month,  with  some  25 
members  participating,  and  the  average 
participant  correctly  answered  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  75  questions  asked.  Con- 
test winners  were  Rudolph  H.  Volin,  Ara 
Mesrobian  and  Dean  Mellander.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  quiz,  films  of  the  Swiss 
Federal    Railways    were    shown. 

For  March,  Wayne  Sherwin  provided  a 
color  slide  program  of  steam  on  the  B&O, 
PRR,  UP  and  other  railroads.  The  pre- 
sentation was  the  result  of  a  trans-con- 
tinental trip  taken  during  the  late  1950's. 
Also  on  the  agenda  was  the  showing  of 
slides  by  various  members  of  the  Read- 
ing's steam  locomotive  No.  2102,  with 
scenes  from  past  and  recent  excursion 
trains    headed    by    this    famous    locomotive. 

At  the  April  meeting,  Ray  Brubacher 
once  again  was  at  the  keyboard  of  the 
Hammond  organ,  as  accompaniment  to  the 
Buster  Keaton  film  classic  The  General. 
This  movie  was  made  in  Oregon,  and  used 
equipment  from  a  number  of  logging 
railroads. 

Chapter  trips  are  being  arranged  aboard 
the  TurboTrain  between  Washington  and 
Cumberland,  Md.,  and  a  turn-of-the-century 
freight   train   on   the   Strasburg   Rail   Road. 

BUFFALO 

The  January  14  meeting  featured  a  pro- 
gram by  Chapter  members  Devan  Lawton, 
Pete  Gores,  and  Gary  Youngberg,  who  were 
working  crewmen  on  the  Plying  Scotsman's 
run  from  Buffalo  to  the  West  Coast  last 
year.  The  program  consisted  of  slides 
and   movies   taken   during   the   historic   trip. 

The  February  meeting,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Continental  in  Kenmore,  had  slides  and 
movies  by  Maynard  Fischer  depicting  the 
Pittsburgh  transit  system  and  Canadian 
Pacific  steam  in  the  1950's. 
CONNEAUT 

An  unusual  program  for  the  Chapter 
was  provided  by  Paul  Perkins  at  the  Feb- 
ruary 7  meeting.  His  film  on  bird  life, 
"Wings  Over  the  Inland  Seas,"  was  taken 
during  his  sailing  seasons  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  movie  had  extensive  scenes  of 
the  lake  ports  and  facilities. 
LANCASTER 

Two  films  provided  the  entertainment  at 
the  December  13  meeting.  Meeting  the 
Challenge,  produced  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  described  railroad  services  to  the 
coal  and  steel  industry  and  featured  steam 
and  early  diesels.  An  AAR  film,  New 
Directions  in  Modern  Railroading,  was  a 
documentary  of  railroad  modernization. 
CENTRAL    NEW    YORK 

The  December  meeting  featured  Ralph 
Balfoort's  "Railroads  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains," with  steam  and  diesel  operations, 
UP's  8444  on  Sherman  Hill,  the  Rio  Grande 
Zephyr  at  Moffat  Tunnel,  narrow  gauge 
and  cog  lines.  Frank  Klock  then  provided 
a    slide    program    on    Alco    diesels. 

Larry    Meloling    brought    back    memories 
on    January    19    with    movies    of    the    New 
York    Central    of    30   years   ago. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Three  vintage  public  relations  films 
from  the  archives  of  the  XYC  were  shown 
at  the  February  meeting.  They  included 
Plight  of  the  Century  from  the  early  1930's; 
The  Steam  Locomotive,  showing  mainte- 
nance   of    the    Hudson-type    steam    locomo- 


tive; and  The  Railroad  Signal,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  automatic  block  signal  system 
and  the  operation  of  interlocking  facilities. 

The  SEPTA  Liberty  Liner  excursion  on 
January  16  was  highly  successful,  with  89 
passengers  on  board  the  newly-refurbished 
train. 

For  the  March  meeting,  Allan  Roberts 
of  New  York  presented  color  and  sound 
movies  in  a  program  entitled  "Steam  in 
the  Seventies."  Included  were  CX  No. 
6218,  ex-CP  No.  972,  and  ex-NKP  No.  759 
on  fantrips  in  Canada,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania. 

WEST    JERSEY 

Entertainment  for  the  February  meeting 
was  furnished  by  Milton  E.  Pricskett,  who 
featured  "old-time"  movies.  Included  were 
steam  trains  from  yesteryear  co-starring 
with  Buster  Keaton,  Abbott  and  Costello, 
Mack  Sennett,  the  Keystone  Cops,  and 
others.  Total  length  of  this  unusual  pro- 
gram  was   over   1  y2    hours. 

March  highlighted  the  16  mm  movies  of 
Russell  C.  Baum,  which  covered  the  D&- 
RGW  narrow  gauge;  the  White  Pass  & 
Yukon  in  Alaska;  steam  in  Newfoundland; 
The  Phoebe  Snow;  High  Iron  Company 
steam  trips;  and  the  narrow-gauge  Uintah 
Valley    Mail. 

On  March  18  a  fan  trip  was  held  on  the 
NH&I   mixed   train   between   New   Hope  and 
Ivyland,  Pa.     Former  "Washington  Terminal 
Alco    RS-1    No.    57    headed    the    train. 
TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA 

A  slide  program  followed  the  January 
meeting,  and  in  February  Carl  H.  Over- 
street  provided  a  program  of  slides. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Chapter, 
Cathy  Warstler  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  a  14- 
year-old  invalid  who  built  an  "N"  gauge 
model  railroad  layout  as  a  form  of  therapy, 
has  been  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  NRHS. 

A  new  column  entitled  "From  the  Li- 
brary Shelf"  made  its  debut  in  the  March 
issue  of  Raildom,  monthly  publication  of 
the  Chapter.  In  a  review  of  various  rail- 
road enthusiast  magazines  for  1942,  1952, 
and  1962,  the  writer  highlights  the  feature 
articles  of  each  magazine  for  the  corres- 
ponding month  of  the  current  year. 
TAMPA   BAY 

The  Chapter's  regular  publication  is  now 
known  as  The  Orderboard,  and  is  complete 
with  a  new  masthead  designed  by  Russ 
Schwartz. 

Entertainment  for  the  January  meeting 
consisted  of  a  slide  program.  For  Febru- 
ary, a  special  program  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Elmer  G.  Sulzer,  author  of  the  books 
Ghost  Railroads  of  Indiana  and  Ghost  Rail- 
roads of  Kentucky.  His  lecture  was  en- 
titled "Snaking  Out  Ghost  Railroads",  and 
the  presentation  was  illustrated  with 
slides. 

On  February  27  members  of  the  Chapter 
rode  between  Winter  Haven  and  Fort 
Lauderdale  on  Amtrak's  Silver  Star-Plor- 
idian.  Upon  arrival  at  Fort  Lauderdale, 
the  group  enjoyed  a  ride  on  the  steam- 
powered  train  of  the  Gold  Coast  Railroad. 
CHARLESTON 

For  the  March  meeting  David  Alvarado 
showed    slides    of    railroading    in    Italy. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Transportation  Corps,  the  Chapter  now  has 
a  new  location  to  work  on  its  passenger 
equipment.  One  car  at  a  time  will  be 
shopped  at  the  Remount  Road  facilities, 
beginning    with    the    dining    car. 

On  Saturday,  March  25,  the  long  awaited 
dedication  of  the  Best  Priend  Museum  was 
held.  Those  in  attendance  included  South- 
ern Railway  President  W.  Graham  Clay- 
tor,  Jr.  and  National  President  E.  L. 
Pardee. 

Lloyd  Willcox  and  Vernon  Scarborough 
have    been    elected    to    the    Chapter's    board 

(Please  turn  to  Page  30) 
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NEW  BOOKS 


ENTERPRISE    DENIED 

By 
Albro  Martin.    Published  by  Colum- 
bia   University    Press,    New    York. 
402    pp..    Indexed.      $10.95. 
Of  all  sad  words 

of   tongue   or  pen, 
the   saddest   are   these: 

"what    might    have    been". 

As  Professor  Stuart  Bruchey  says  in  his 
introduction:  "The  key  argument  of  this 
book  is  the  suggestion  that  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  ICC  to  grant  general  rate  in- 
creases during  a  period  of  policy  uncer- 
tainty commencing  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Hepburn  Act  in  1906  prevented  the  flow 
of  investment  funds  from  keeping  pace 
with  the  [increasing]  demands  upon  the 
railway  system  and  paved  the  way  for  a 
collapse  in  the  profitability  of  railroad 
operations  after  1911  .  .  .  The  long-term 
effect  of  capital  under-nourishment,  Mar- 
tin believes,  was  a  loss  of  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  in  the  railroads." 

As  the  nation  developed  in  the  19th  Cen- 
tury, no  rein  existed  on  the  entrepreneur. 
Eventually,  however,  the  largest,  most 
vital  —  and  most  visible  —  group  of  en- 
trepreneurs was  brought  under  public  con- 
trol: the  railroad  men.  Other  large-scale 
operators,  not  being  so  readily  visible  or 
collectively  vital,  were  restrained  only 
marginally   if  at  all. 

In  1913,  during  the  course  of  an  un- 
believably long  and  drawn-out  rail  rate 
case,  Economist  Charles  Conant  pointed 
out  that  most  big  businessmen  were  free 
to  raise  prices,  but  in  turn  saw  to  it  that 
any  businessman  who  ran  a  railroad  would 
be  prevented  from  raising  his  rates  for 
such  transportation.  The  country's  gen- 
eral price  level  had  risen  more  or  less 
steadily  for  some  years  after  1900,  but 
freight  rates  had  been  held  down  by  the 
ICC.  The  era  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of 
his  hand-picked  successor,  and  of  Wilson's 
first  term,  was  one  of  enormous  social  re- 
form, but  certain  of  the  chief  reformers 
could  not  or  would  not  see  that  their  ef- 
forts were  causing  harm  as  well  as 
good.  These  reformers,  known  as  the  Pro- 
gressives, apparently  considered  themselves 
to  be  enlightened  successors  to  the  fiery 
Populists,  whose  zeal  had  first  been  gen- 
erated by  scandalous  railway  abuses.  The 
period  of  those  abuses  was,  of  course,  gone, 
but   not   in   the   minds   of   the   reformers. 

What  surer  road  was  there  to  political 
popularity  than  to  outdo  others  in  attack- 
ing the  biggest  of  the  big  interests  —  the 
railroads?  Leading  the  assault  were 
"Fighting  Bob"  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin 
and  Albert  Cummins  of  Iowa,  two  able 
men  who  built  prominent  careers  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  through  the  Progressive  Move- 
ment. And  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioners of  the  day  were  appointees  whose 
future  political  careers  depended  on  hew- 
ing to  the  Progressive  line.  It  all  added 
up  to  no  general  rate  increases  (which  the 
rails  needed  desperately)  for  far  too  many 
years.  By  the  time  the  nation's  business 
and  political  leaders  understood  the  grave 
import  of  the  rails'  plight,  World  War  I 
was  well  along  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  take  over  the 
industry. 

This  was  necessary  because  the  rails 
had  become  starved  for  the  capital  required 
to  satisfactorily  handle  an  increasing  vol- 
ume of  freight  traffic,  to  steadily  improve 
the  quality  of  service,  and  to  continue  to 
cut  costs  —  this  last  being  particularly 
important    in    face    of    the    first    swelling 


power  of  railway  labor.  Under  Wartime 
necessity,  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration performed  as  a  military-style 
agency,  swiftly  and  unceremoniously  rais- 
ing   rates    to    the    required    levels. 

By  about  1919  the  railroads  were  most 
painfully  in  need  of  stupendous  basic  im- 
provements —  much  more  than  simply  big- 
ger locomotives  and  heavier  rail.  But  by 
that  time  entrepreneurial  talent  had  been 
repelled  by  an  industry  permanently  im- 
prisoned in  a  strait-jacket  of  political  con- 
trol, unable  even  to  put  a  brake  on  its 
labor  costs.  Investment  capital  had  de- 
serted the  railways,  except  for  the  new 
equipment  trust  certificates  which  were 
nothing  more  than  a  lien  against  rolling 
stock.  (Remember  those  Baldwin  Moun- 
tain types  that  were  repossessed  from  the 
Florida  East  Coast?)  Yes,  the  smart 
money  had  deserted  the  rails  for  greener 
pastures,  in  new  and  highly-promising 
fields. 

Instead  of  super-railroads,  we  got  the 
toll-free  inland  waterway  network  and  in- 
terstate highways  —  which  the  inflation 
and  pollution-riddled  U.S.  needs  like  a  hole 
in    the    head! 

After  finishing  this  volume,  one  who  re- 
members and  has  read  widely  of  the  past 
may  sense  that  the  author's  historical  re- 
visionism is  somewhat  less  than  impartial. 
Except  for  the  Moore-Reid  gang,  whose 
plundering  of  the  Frisco  and  the  Rock 
Island  was  so  blatant,  Professor  Martin 
treats  the  railway  magnates  of  the  1900- 
1920  era  as  untarnished  good  guys  and 
nearly  every  one  of  their  political  oppo- 
nents as  little  better  than  villains.  For 
instance,  the  author  relates  that  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan wanted  to  control  all  transportation 
in  southern  Xew  England.  The  instru- 
mentality for  this  was  the  Xew  Haven 
Railroad,  which  bought  up  nearly  every 
trolley  line  in  Connecticut.  Didn't  Charles 
Mellen  first  obtain  personal  control  of 
those  trolley  lines  and  then  sell  them  at 
a  nice  profit  to  the  Xew  Haven,  of  which 
he  was  president  under  the  Morgan  aegis? 
Mellen  made  a  nice  profit  while  the  ill- 
starred  Xew  Haven  sank  deeper  in  debt. 
Martin  doesn't  even  hint  at  this  sort  of 
thing.  This,  of  course,  is  one  of  many 
such    examples. 

The  author's  research,  however,  has  been 
prodigious.  With  only  the  foregoing  caveat 
lector,  Enterprise  Denied  is  highly  recom- 
mended to  anyone  interested  enough  in 
railways  to  have  joined  the  XRHS.  You 
will  find  the  real  causes  of  the  industry's 
present  illness  spelled  out  here  for  all 
to  see. 

WA.Z. 

THE    WRECK    OF    THE    PENN    CENTRAL 
By 
Joseph  R.  Daughen  and  Peter  Bin- 
zen.     Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston, 
1971.      365    pp.,    Indexed,    $7.95. 
The  bankruptcy  of  a  large  corporation  is 
a  public  tragedy  of  an  impersonal  organiza- 
tion.    Through  the  perseverance  of  two  re- 
porters   of    the    Philadelphia    Evening    Bul- 
letin, such  facts  concerning  the  bankruptcy 
of    the   Penn    Central    Transportation    Com- 
pany that  could  be  ascertained  through  dili- 
gent  research   are   presented   to    the   public. 
Many  of  these  facts  have  appeared  in  the 
multitudinous   column-inches   of   newspaper 
space  that  have  been  devoted  to  the  demise 
of  the  corporation.     However,  their  presen- 
tation  in   a  book   with   orderly   organization 
and   some  analytical   journalism   is  a  major 
contribution   to  history.     How  many  of  our 
members  have  tried  to  reconstruct  the  ori- 
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g"ins  and  decay  of  a  transportation  com- 
pany a  quarter-  or  half-century  after  the 
fact?  Thus  a  major  contribution  is  the 
documentation  of  facts  while  they  are  still 
fresh  and  the  opportunity  for  verification 
exists.  In  this  respect,  The  Wreck  of  the 
Penn  Central  will  be  a  significant  contribu- 
tion  to   the  literature  of  railway  history. 

our  hardware-minded  members  are 
warned  that  this  book  deals  with  the 
management  and  financial  problems.  For 
our  museum  collectors,  there  is  a  lesson 
on  how  to  acquire  box  cars  very  inex- 
pensively. 

The  authors  very  obviously  disclose  their 
repertorial  backgrounds  in  the  style  of 
presentation  and  in  their  construction  and 
syntax.  The  book  reads  very  much  like  an 
extended  newspaper  presentation.  Facts 
are  presented  in  a  reasonably  logical  or- 
der, as  much  as  the  diversity  of  develop- 
ment permits.  This  style  tends  to  hold  the 
interest    and   attention    of    the    reader. 

The  authors  have  identified  all  the  key 
characters    in    a    fair    manner. 

"Where  feasible,  they  have  used  explicit 
quotations.  In  other  cases,  they  have  been 
generous.  Most  notable  was  their  kind 
description  of  one  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent whose  relationship  to  the  press  and 
elegant  expressions  would  never  result  in 
anything   printable   in   a   family   newspaper. 

The  authors  have  complemented  their 
texts  with  several  tables  including  the  cor- 
porate structure  of  the  Penn  Central  and 
the  organization  chart  of  the  post-merger 
company.  Other  tables  yield  a  more  ef- 
fective description  of  financial  relations 
and  similar  facts  than  a  conventional  lit- 
eral presentation.  Illustrations  used  are 
prosaic,    publicity   photos. 

In  the  last  chapter,  the  authors  have  di- 
gressed to  present  some  journalistic  com- 
mentary concerning  their  assessment  of  the 
nresent  situation  facing  American  rail- 
roads. This  reviewer  finds  their  assess- 
ment very  realistic  and  commends  it  to 
our  membership  for  thought-provoking 
reading. 

A  review  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out some  adverse  comment.  Like  most  re- 
porters we  have  known  or  by  whom  we 
have  been  interviewed,  we  found  the  authors 
to  be  meticulous  about  most  of  the  per- 
tinent details  including  facts  of  lesser  im- 
portance. Yet,  some  glaring  errors  about 
the  most  obvious  items  were  permitted  to 
stand.  For  example,  the  number  of  days 
between  February  1,  1968  and  June  21, 
1970  was  867  according  to  the  dust  jacket 
commentary,  but  871  and  872  are  both 
mentioned  in  the  text.  More  glaring  is  the 
description  of  the  Broadway  Limited 
climbing  the  Horse  Shoe  Curve  (page  346) 
with   a    "caboose   at    the   rear". 

M.E. 

THE     EVERGREEN     FLEET 
...    A    Pictorial    history    of 
Washington   State   Perries. 
By    Harre    Demoro.      Published    by 
C.olden  West  Books,  P.O.  Box  8136, 
San   Marino,   California   91108.      136 
pp.,    270    illustrations.      $10.00. 
Harre    Demoro    is    a    professional    writer 
and     amateur     photographer.        This     book 
represents     his     fine     style     in     both     cate- 
gories.    He  tells  the  story  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Ferries,  the  largest  ferry  operator 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  a  fleet  of 
30    vessels    in    operation    since    1951.       The 
operation     includes     seven     routes,     all     of 
which    are    in    waters    of    the    environs    of 
Puget    Sound.      The    shortest    is    only    a    1.7 
mile   run   from   Vashon   Island   to   Point  De- 
fiance   at    Tacoma    and    the    longest    is    the 
run   from   Anacortes   through   the   San   Juan 
Islands     to     Sidney,     British     Columbia     on 
Vancouver    Island.      This    latter    route,    the 
most  scenic,   is  the  tourists'  favorite  and  is 
a   whopping    36.7    miles   long. 


The  Evergreen  Pleet  tells  the  complete 
history  of  this  system  and  outlines  each 
route  operated  with  individual  histories  of 
the  boats  currently  in  operation  and  their 
predecessors.  This  is  where  the  rail  fan 
interest  lies.  A  number  of  the  ferries 
that  had  operated  on  San  Francisco  Bay 
eventually  found  their  way  to  the  Ever- 
green Fleet.  These  boats  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  its  affili- 
ate the  Northwestern  Pacific  and  the 
Key  System.  Ferry  traffic  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  was  in  decline  during  the  late 
thirties  due  to  completion  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay  and  the  Golden  Gate 
bridges.  At  this  time  Puget  Sound  traffic 
was  increasing  and  many  of  the  former 
railroad  owned  boats  were  acquired  for 
Washington  service  at  bargain  basement 
prices.  Six  boats,  built  for  the  SP-NW1' 
at  a  cost  of  $525,000  apiece  when  new  in 
1927,  were  purchased  by  Washington 
State's  predecessor  Puget  Sound  Naviga- 
tion in  x937  for  $330,001  —  for  all  six. 
Rail  historians  will  find  some  valuable 
information  on  railroad  ferries  in  this 
work,  but  besides  this  particular  subject 
its   railroad   interest    is   nil. 

It  is  a  fun  book  to  read  and  has  all 
the  high  quality  we  expect  and  get  from 
Golden   West   Books. 

F.P.K. 

1.  COMMISSARY  INSTRUCTIONS   — 

THE    PULLMAN    COMPANY 

2.  EDWARDS   GASOLINE   RAIL   CARS  — 

MODEL    10 

3.  EDWARDS   GASOLINE   RAIL   CARS  — 

MODEL    20 

4.  DIESEL    LOCOMOTIVE    OPERATIONS 

MANUAL    POR    FREIGHT-PASSEN- 
GER    LOCOMOTIVES      —      P7     AND 
PP7    GENERAL    MOTORS 
Republished   bv    Old    Line    Publish- 
ers,  P.O.  Box   123,   Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin    53201.       l-$4.50,     2-S2.50,     3- 
$2.00,    4-S3.95. 
Would    you    like    to    know    how    to    mix    a 
Bronx    Cocktail,     serve     in     the    manner    of 
classic    elegance,    prepare    an    omelet    prop- 
erly,   cook    over    charcoal    on    a    diner   while 
rolling    over    the    rails    at    80    m.p.h.?       Or 
would    you    like    to    know    how    to    set    up 
a    DSE-24    brake    valve    for    doubleheading? 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  the  origin 
of   the   original   California   Western    Skunk? 
Old     Line     Publishers     has     developed     a 
program    to    reprint    many    of    the    various 
publications    which    originally    appeared    in 
limited  editions  for  advertising  or  instruc- 
tional     purposes.        These     are     reproduced 
from    originals     in     excellent    condition    by 
an    exacting    quality    of    photolithography. 

For  the  railfan  with  more  diverse  inter- 
est, Old  Line  has  a  similar  program  for 
the  early  aviation  industry.  Anyone  who 
would  like  to  learn  to  fly  a  Curtiss  JN-4D 
(the  "Jenny")  —  the  instruction  manual 
is  available  together  with  similar  books. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  the  future 
releases   of   Old   Line. 

M.E. 

MIDLAND    GUIDE 

(No    Author) 
Published    1872,    Republished    1971 
By   Trumbull    Publishing  Company, 
P.O.     Box     299,     Middletown,     N.Y. 
10940.      162  pp.,  4x5,   Indexed,   $5.50. 
This    "Guide"    to    the    Midland    Railroad 
is   an    excellent   complement    to    recent   doc- 
umented   histories    of    the    Midland    and    its 
successors   —    NYO&W,    EL,    and    the    lines 
that    have   absorbed    the    residual   branches. 
It    was    designed    to    furnish    patrons    and 
residents   of    the   Midland    territory   a   sum- 
mary   of    the    road,    the    towns    served    and 
the      identification      of      major      businesses 
through   advertisements. 

Each  community  along  the  main  line 
and    its    branches    is    identified    by    a    brief 
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description.      This    adds    to    the   value   as   it 
identifies    communities    by    their    names    of 

the    last    century.  

Graphic  arts  connoisseurs  will  admire 
the  diverse  ornamental  and  elegant  typog- 
raphy   of    the    display    advertisements. 

M.E. 

CROSSTIES    OVER    SALUDA 
By 

John     F.     Gilbert.        Published     by 
Crossties     Press,     P.O.     Box     2481, 
Raleigh,    N.C.    37602.      1971,    Paper- 
bound,    36    pp.,    7x10,    $2.75. 
A    brief    pictorial    review    documents    the 
railroad    action    on    the    "steepest    standard 
gauge     main     line     railway     in     the     United 
States".       The    textual    summary    is    ampli- 
fied by  pictures  dating  from   the  Richmond 
and    Danville    through    the    days    of    steam 
to    present    diesel    operations.       The    selec- 
tion  of  photographs  is  of   excellent  quality 
and   they   have   been   printed  with   a  quality 
to  match.     For  the  southern  steam  fan  and 
diesel  fan,  this  will  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution  to   his   library. 

M.E. 

THE    ITHACA    STREET    RAILWAY 
By 

Richard     D.     Kerr.        Published     by 

Harold  Cox,   Forty   Fort,    Pa.    18704. 

1072.    4S    pps.      Paperbound,    $3.95. 

Far    above     Cayuga's     waters 

With   its  wares  of  blue 

No   longer  bum   the   motors, 

No  trolley  now  to  view. 

This  might  have  been  the  stanza  of  the 
Cornell  Alma  Mater  which  could  have  been 
sung  on  June  22,  1935.  That  was  the  last 
day  of  regular  service  on  rail  public  transit 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  New 
York  State.  Yet  the  beauty  of  the  city 
lies  in  its  geography  which  limited  its 
growth  and  the  potential  for  more  elab- 
orate,    extensive    street    railway    operation. 

Thanks  to  Dick  Ken'  who  researched  the 
subject  while  a  student  at  Cornell,  the 
history  of  traction  in  Ithaca  and  nearby 
Tompkins  County  has  been  committed  to 
record.  The  rare  photos  of  trolleys  over 
Cascadilla  Gorge  and  Fall  Creek  recall 
pleasant  memories  of  these  picturesque 
sites.  It  must  have  been  a  grand  experi- 
ence to  see  and  hear  the  AVasons,  Brills 
and  cars  of  other  makes  laboring  on  the 
grades,  traversing  those  gorges  and  mak- 
ing- the  loop  through  Cayuga  Heights  and 
down  to  Renwick  Park  with  its  panoramic 
view    of    the    lake. 

Dick  Kerr  did  his  work  well  although 
there  are  some  errors  of  fact  which  the 
author  would  have  had  difficulty  in  veri- 
fying. This  is  not  meant  to  be  critical 
of  the  author's  efforts  but  rather  to  point 
out  the  pitfalls  of  researching  facts  near- 
ing  a  century  in  age. 

On  the  other  hand  the  publisher  has  done 
an  injustice  to  the  author's  good  work  in 
permitting  the  use  of  very  poor  quality  of 
typography  and  mediocre  picture  reproduc- 
tion. The  use  of  an  ordinary  typewriter 
with  its  poor  and  unattractive  character 
spacing  and  one  which  has  severe  align- 
ment defects,  together  with  irregular  lead- 
ing between  lines,  destroys  the  readers' 
comfort  and  increases  the  difficulty  of 
following    the    author's    thoughts. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  a  limited  edition  requires  some 
self-generated  camera  copy.  We  need  only 
to  call  attention  to  the  production  efforts 
of  a  well  known  one-man  Pennsylvania 
publisher,  who  produces  a  competitive 
product  with  the  same  level  of  effort  but 
with  a  world  of  difference  in  graphic 
quality. 

Unfortunately     for     the     author     due     to 
copyright     protection,     the     results     of     his 
efforts    can    never    be    made    available    in    i 


better  presentation.  In  spite  of  these  ad- 
verse comments,  it  is  a  book  deserving  of 
your   attention    for   the    material    contained. 

M.E. 

THE 
GREAT    AMERICAN    MOTION    SICKNESS 

Or   Why  You   Can't   Get   There   Prom   Here. 

By 
John    Burby.      Published   by    Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.     Special  Con- 
sumers' Union  Edition,  Consumers' 
Union,    Mount    Vernon,    New    York 
10550.      Paperbound,    408    pp.,    $2.50. 
This    book    is    un-American.       It    reports 
unpopular  truths  about  U.S.  transportation. 
The   author   is   neither   for  nor  against  any 
given      mode      of      transport,      management, 
labor    or    Federal    controls    over    transport. 
He     is     an     experienced     news     reporter,     a 
former  press  secretary  to  various  politicos, 
and  an   official   of   the   Federal   Department 
of    Transportation    at    its    inception.       The 
book    is    such    a    close    mass    of    facts    and 
non-opinionated      observations       in       depth, 
range,     importance    and     interest     that     the 
only    feasible    review    is    one    that    samples 
it    at    various    points. 

The  Transportation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica estimates  that  at  least  20%  of  our  gross 
national  product  is  spent  on  civilian  trans- 
portation. The  TAA's  director  of  research, 
Frank  Smith,  says:  "No  other  country 
would    even    come    close    to    20%". 

P.  25:  "Major  General  John  P.  Doyle, 
U.S.A.F.,  was  commissioned  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  assemble  a  staff  and  (try  to) 
discover  what  had  gone  wrong  with  our 
transport  and  to  recommend  ways  to  set 
things  right.  For  a  basically  political  doc- 
ument the  Doyle  Report  was  remarkably 
frank,  and  so  blunt  that  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  held  the  report  six 
months  before  ordering  it  printed".  Be- 
holden to  no  one,  "the  report  was  one  of 
the  first  official  documents  to  deny  the 
highway  lobby's  claim  that  super-highways 
are  self-supporting".  And  the  last  such 
official  document  in  view  of  the  next 
quotation. 

P.  30:  "The  confederation  of  contrac- 
tors, tire  manufacturers,  construction  and 
teamster  unions,  truckers,  the  auto  in- 
dustry, and  the  oil  men,  which  functions 
as  the  'highway  lobby',  has  its  own  ideas 
of  proper  goals  for  government;  some  of 
these  ideas  are  concrete  —  and  some 
asphalt". 

P.  40:  "A  Congressman  whose  district 
enjoys  large  payrolls  from  the  construc- 
tion of  canals  and  perpetual  dredging  of 
rivers"  will  not  permit  any  tampering  .  .  . 
Nor  would  truckers,  who  gain  more  than 
$2  in  operating  efficiency  for  every  90 
cents  they  put  into  the  Interstate  routes 
in  fuel  taxes,  permit  anyone's  tampering 
with    a   deal   ..." 

"Alfred  E.  Johnson",  notes  Burby,  (pp. 
90  &  91),  "is  a  cheerful  engineer  from 
Arkansas.  He  believes  there  should  be  a 
road  leading  to  nearly  any  place  an  Amer- 
ican with  an  automobile  might  want  to 
go.  What  he  thought  most  fervently  about 
highways  (in  1970)  was  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  them,  and  five  billion  tax  dol- 
lars a  year  was  not  enough  to  close  the  gap 
between  supply  and  demand".  That  wish 
of  Mr.  Johnson  (and  of  most  other  Ameri- 
cans apparently)  has  since  been  granted  in 
part.  That  $5  billion  per  year  is  now 
about  $7  billion.  "Mr.  Johnson  warns  that 
the  fact  that  rail  systems  could  move 
commuters  in  and  out  of  cities  faster  and 
for  less  money  than  it  costs  highways  to 
do  the  job  should  not  lull  the  Congress  into 
accepting  programs  that  would  artificially 
retard    highway    development    ..." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way   Officials. 
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Rail  transit?  "Surveys  —  and  steadily 
declining  ridership  —  show  that  public 
transportation  in  the  U.S.A.  is  the  carrier 
of    last    resort." 

In  most  of  New  York  City  most  people 
have  to  ride  transit,  so  all  forms  of  public 
transportation  carry  85%  of  New  York 
City  commuters.  In  Chicago  the  necessity 
to  ride  public  transport  is  nowhere  near 
as  compelling.  Yet  in  Chicago  nearly  90% 
of  the  commuters  ride  public  transporta- 
tion —  mostly  on  rails. 

Granted,  Chicago's  railroads  have  been 
in  an  entirely  different  position  than  that 
of  the  Penn  Central,  but  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  Chicago's  mayor  has  played  a 
large  role  in  this.  It  appears  that  the 
obsession  of  Mayor  Daley  is  to  run  a  vi- 
able city  —  a  city  where  people  can  live 
and  work.  Superhighways  may  fit  the 
modern  mayors'  "image",  but  Daley  must 
know  that  the  real  backbone  of  a  thriving 
metropolitan  center  is  a  network  of  steel 
rails. 

Burby  notes  in  detail  that  Chicago  is 
the  best  in  integrating  transport  of  all 
modes  into  the  real  life  of  a  very  large 
city.  But  generally  in  the  U.S.A.  "a  fast, 
smooth  ride  to  the  moon  is  possible  when 
a  fast,  smooth  ride  to  work  is  not,  because 
America  has  never  made  public  transporta- 
tion profitable  for  its  industrial  complex", 
said  a  special  report  of  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
Company,  a  consulting  firm.  "With  social 
costs  taken  into  account  as  well  as  cash 
costs",  notes  Burby,  "most  cities  would  find 
they  could  afford  to  pay  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  do  for  a  public  transportation 
system  that  would  be  clean,  comfortable, 
fast  and  convenient".  But  to  consider  so- 
cial costs  smacks  of  socialism  to  most 
Americans,    and    is    rejected. 

In  air  transport  Burby  reveals  what 
the  fly  boys'  publicity  omits.  Excluding 
military  personnel  in  military-chartered 
operations,  only  about  one-sixth  of  all 
Americans  travel  by  plane.  Only  slightly 
more  than  half  of  all  Americans  have  ever 
flown  at  all.  Nearly  70  percent  of  air 
travellers  fly  because  they  are  on  busi- 
ness, and  these  make  up  only  17%  of  the 
total  population.  Thus,  100%  of  the  tax- 
payers happily  pay  all  those  tax  dollars 
in  the  name  of  "Progress"  —  for  that  17% 
of  the  folks  who  are  constantly  on   the  go. 

The  canalized  rivers  and  creeks  —  free 
of  charge  to  their  users  (who  advertise  as 
"the  low-cost  mode");  the  I-Routes;  the 
equipment  and  personnel-packed  jetports  — 
all  these  are  clearly  approved  by  the 
voters,  by  their  elected  representatives  and 
by  the  beneficiaries  of  those  tax  dollars 
who  see  to  it  when  necessary  that  these 
representatives  do  as  said  beneficiaries 
want.  Burby  cites  the  great  English  par- 
liamentarian, Edmund  Burke.  "Politicians 
understand  why  Burke,  who  believed  in 
standing  for  principles  regardless  of  what 
certain  of  his  constituents  thought,  was  a 
one-term    member    of    Parliament". 

Federal  regulation  of  transport  is  one 
of  the  impregnable  jungle-obstacles  in  the 
way  of  transport  rationalization.  Most 
transport  men  cite  several  ICC  cases  that 
are  weird,  shameful  and  outrageous.  To 
illustrate:  "In  1965  the  Hilt  Trucking  Com- 
pany, of  Nebraska,  published  a  rate  to 
haul  yak  fat  from  Omaha  to  Chicago  of 
$9  per  ton.  Some  people  would  laugh  at 
a  letter  like  that  and  throw  it  away,  but 
not  the  ICC.  Its  staff  went  through  reams 
of  tariffs  looking  for  rates  on  yak  fat. 
Finding  none,  they  did  what  they  always 
do  in  such  cases.  They  asked  other  car- 
riers in  the  area  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed rate.  The  railroads'  Western  Trunk 
Lines  promptly  objected  to  the  proposed 
rate.  The  WTL  protested  that  the  cost  of 
hauling  yak  fat  from  Omaha  to  Chicago 
would    be    closer    to    $12.60    a    ton    than    $9, 


which,   said   the  WTL,  makes   the  Hilt  rate 
'unjust  and  unreasonable'. 

"Under  its  procedures,  the  ICC  ordered 
Hilt  to  reply.  The  yak  fat  file  ends  there. 
Yaks  get  no  closer  to  Omaha  than  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Tibet.  But  among 
other  things,  the  case  showed  that  under 
our  laws,  the  ICC's  first  question  was  not 
whether  $9  was  a  fair  rate,  but  whether 
the  rate  would  be  acceptable  to  other  trans- 
portation companies.  It  is  ICC  policy  to 
deny  railroads  any  rate  that  might  take 
business   away   from    trucks   or   barges". 

Burby  cites  "a  classic  example  [of  regu- 
lation that  discourages  railway  improve- 
ments] in  the  'Big  John'  cars,  ordered  by 
the  Southern  Railway,  as  a  means  of 
breaking  into  a  growing  traffic  in  grain 
(for  poultry  feed)  into  the  South".  This 
was  moving  mostly  by  barge  and  truck  — 
and  being  an  agricultural  product,  moved 
via  carriers  that  are,  under  the  mandate 
of  the  Congress,  not  subject  to  rate  regu- 
lation. Made  of  aluminum,  the  Big  John 
cars  could  carry  twice  the  weight  of  this 
light  commodity  that  could  go  into  a  stand- 
ard covered  hopper  car. 

The  truckers  and  bargers  protested  the 
large  rate  cut  made  possible  by  the  South- 
ern's Big  John  and  the  type  of  service  it 
would  give.  The  ICC  (naturally)  upheld 
the  truckers  and  bargers  and  barred  the 
Southern's  new  low  rate.  Says  Burby: 
"Characteristically,  the  ICC  gave  no  real 
reason  for  its  action;  critics  often  com- 
plain that  the  Commission  does  not  ex- 
plain   its    decisions    clearly    enough". 

But  the  ICC  was  faced  with  a  unique  op- 
ponent in  the  Big  John  case  —  a  tenacious 
and  ferocious  railroad  operating  man  who 
came  to  be  equally  great  in  all  other  as- 
pects of  railroading.  D.  W.  Brosnan  fought 
back.  Because  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  (which  has  also  since 
then  been  re-molded),  Mr.  Brosnan  and  the 
Southern    won    eventually. 

How  can  they  explain?  Observe  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commissioners  over 
the  past  15  years.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions they  have  no  suitable  background  at 
all,  but  rather  are  various  kinds  of  entre- 
preneurs to  whom  political  favors  must 
be  repaid.  They  are  a  universe  removed 
from  the  Clyde  Aitchesons  and  the  Joe  East- 
mans of  our  youth;  the  Splawns,  Ripleys, 
Meyers,   etc.   of  the  generation  before  ours. 

The  more  Burby  reveals,  the  more  sick- 
ening and  outrageous  it  becomes.  Unless, 
of  course,  you  are  among  those  who  are 
manipulating  the  politicos  and  milking  the 
public. 

W.A.Z. 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 

of  directors  in  order  to  fill  the  unexpired 
terms  of  W.  D.  Shults  and  Archie  B.  Myers. 
Additionally,  Cole  D.  Walters  has  been 
named  museum  director  and  merchandise 
chairman,  and  Charles  B.  Pegram  is  the 
new  editor  of  The  Best  Friend. 
MONTGOMERY 

The  Chapter  and  its  affiliate,  The  Cradle 
of  the  Confederacy  Railroad  Museum,  have 
experienced  a  most  successful  first  year. 
The  museum  has  obtained  two  0-4-OT  steam 
locomotives  from  a  local  gravel  company, 
and  restoration  of  one  of  these  engines  is 
currently   in  progress. 

In  addition,  a  former  L&N  caboose,  a 
pickle  car,  and  other  pieces  of  equipment 
are   in   possession   of   the   museum. 

Montgomery's  old  Union  Station  has  been 
purchased  by  the  City  as  a  historical  land- 
mark. The  Chapter  will  have  trackage  and 
other  facilities  at  the  station  for  the  site 
of    its    permanent    railroad    museum. 
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PROMONTORY 

Rick  Burn  provided  the  program  for  the 
February  meeting.  Rick's  presentation  con- 
sisted of  color  slides  of  railroads  in  the 
Southeast,  including  Florida  East  Coast, 
Georgia,  Clinchfield,  and  Norfolk  Southern 
along   with   several   short   lines. 

The  Chapter  has  begun  restoration  of  a 
Vulcan  0-6-0  acquired  from  a  scrap  dealer 
in  Stockton,  Calif.  A  three-truck  Shay  and 
a  2-6-2  were  also  acquired  from  the  same 
dealer  and  await   restoration. 

INTERMOUNTAIN 

In  March  the  program  featured  slides 
on  Japanese  railroading  presented  by  David 
S.  Seifert  of  Boulder,  Colo.  Included  were 
both   steam   and   electric   trains. 

Tntermountain  News  informs  us  that  the 
Union  Pacific's  noted  steam  locomotive  No. 
8444  has  returned  to  service  after  a  major 
overhaul.  Included  in  the  shopwork  was 
installation  of  new  flues,  firebrick,  stay- 
bolts  and  brasses,  as  well  as  a  dynamo  and 
superheater  overhaul.  The  cylinder  heads 
were  even  chrome-plated!  Several  trips  with 
the    engine    are    planned    for    this    summer. 

VTILLAIOTTE    PACIFIC 

The  Crummy  Review  for  March  included 
a  questionnaire  to  determine  the  member- 
ship's interests  in  programs  and  projects. 
The  Chapter  is  thinking  of  forming  several 
"interest  groups"  of  three  to  five  members 
with  similar  preferences.  The  idea  is  to 
have  a  number  of  groups  going  at  one 
time,  with  most  of  the  Chapter's  work  in 
the  community  being  accomplished  in  these 
groups  rather  than  in  meetings  or  work 
parties  of  the  Chapter  as  a  whole.  Chapter 
members  would  be  free  to  join  as  many 
as    their    time    and    interest    permit. 

Jim  Paschelke  provided  the  March  pro- 
gram with  slides  of  European  railroading. 
Motive  power  featured  mostly  steam,  with 
some  electric  and  diesel  included. 

TACOMA 

Harry  Morgan  and  Gordon  Rogers  joined 
forces  to  present  a  slide  program  of  the 
Milwaukee   Road   at   the   February   meeting. 

The  Train  Sheet  announces  that  a  new 
tourist  railroad  will  shortly  begin  opera- 
tions in  Washington  State.  The  line,  known 
as  the  Lake  Whatcom  Railway,  will  oper- 
ate over  a  former  Northern  Pacific  branch 
near  Bellingham.  Motive  power  is  former 
NP  0-6-0  No.  1070.  The  coaches  are  also 
of    NP   ancestry. 

ALASKA-YUKON 

Gary  Fain  was  chairman  of  the  Chapter's 
fourth  annual  "Moose-Gooser"  Banquet  on 
March    2. 

The  Moose-Gooser  for  March  included 
photos  of  the  delivery  of  the  White  Pass  & 
Yukon's  three  new  Montreal-built  diesels. 
These  units  were  delivered  by  barge  to 
Skagway,  jacked  up  and  lifted  from  their 
trucks  and  hauled  to  the  railroad  by  low- 
boy truck.  The  new  units  carry  road  num- 
bers 108,  109  and  110,  and  were  acquired 
to  replace  locomotives  destroyed  by  fire 
two  years  ago. 

INLAND    EMPIRE 

Inland  Empire  Chapter  has  become  quite 
active  in  efforts  to  preserve  either  the 
Great  Northern  or  Union  Pacific  depot  in 
Spokane.  Havermale  Island  on  which  the 
stations  are  located  is  to  be  the  site  of  a 
major  fair,  Expo  '74,  and  both  are  ear- 
marked for  demolition.  The  Chapter  has 
prepared  a  slide  show  and  a  20-page  report 
containing  proposals  for  the  stations,  the 
significance  of  the  railroads  to  Spokane, 
and    a    history    of    the    two    buildings. 


The  Yard  Bull  has  appeared  in  new  for- 
mat and  printing  and  now  has  photographs 
and  drawings  to  add  to  its  appeal. 

CENTRAL    COAST 

In  March,  Andy  Morrison  presented  a 
program  of  slides  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
64  miles  of  D&RGW  narrow  gauge  now 
known  as  the  Cumbres  &  Toltec  Scenic 
Railroad.  To  top  off  the  evening,  Bob 
Mangeles  showed  a  movie  taken  in  March 
1952  of  an  SP  excursion  from  Oakland  to 
Sacramento  and  return.  This  special  was 
powered  by  a  4-8-2  to  Sacramento  and  was 
doubleheaded  on  its  return  with  a  2-8-2 
and  a   2-6-0. 

The  Chapter's  20th  anniversary  meeting 
in  January  featured  a  program  by  Mr.  Alan 
Pegler  of  Plying  Scotsman  fame.  It  was 
standing  room  only  for  this  outstanding 
event.  To  mark  the  occasion,  a  birthday 
cake    was    served    to    members    and    guests. 

PACIFIC   NORTHWEST 

Word  has  been  received  that  the  Burling- 
ton Northern  has  donated  two  passenger 
cars  to  the  Chapter.  The  cars,  both  former 
SP  &  S,  are  the  sleeper-lounge  Mt.  Hood 
and  No.  76,  a  baggage-dorm  car.  Both  are 
painted  in  SP  &  S  colors  and  are  in  serv- 
iceable condition.  Delivery  to  the  Chapter 
has  been  delayed  because  the  Mt.  Hood  is 
still  in  use  by  Amtrak. 

With  the  acquisition  of  these  cars  and 
in  recognition  of  her  talent  for  supplying 
coffee  and  cake  at  PNW  meetings,  Mrs. 
Cora  Jackson  has  been  appointed  as  the 
Chapter's  superintendent  of  dining  and 
sleeping    cars. 

The  February  meeting  featured  a  pro- 
gram of  slides  of  Australian  railroading  by 
John  Morrison.  John,  who  is  from  Aus- 
tralia, was  able  to  give  a  concise  picture 
of  the  many  problems  created  by  differing 
track  gauges  and  the  resulting  transporta- 
tion  bottlenecks   which   have   developed. 

ARIZONA 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Chapter  was 
held  on  Friday,  January  28  at  the  Arizona 
Manor.  Featured  entertainment  was  Walt 
Disney's  color  film  The  Great  Locomotive 
Chase.  In  February,  the  Chapter  viewed 
a  movie  about  urban  transit  entitled  There 
Will  Be  a  Short  Delay.  Members  also 
showed  photos  of  the  annual  excursion 
to    Lordsburg. 

COLORADO    MIDLAND 

Dr.  Lester  Williams  presented  a  histor- 
ical lecture  on  the  Rio  Grande  Southern  at 
the  February  meeting.  The  lecture  in- 
cluded some  80  slides  of  operations  on 
that  line  from  its  beginning  down  to  its 
last    years    in    the    early    1950's. 

The  Chapter's  second  annual  Colorado 
railroad  picture  quiz,  presented  by  Bill 
McKenzie  and  Tom  Daniels,  took  place  in 
March.  The  members  were  divided  into 
two  teams  to  identify  the  location  of  each 
photo  and  prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
winning    team. 

HAWAII 

Work  on  restoration  of  the  Chapter's 
locomotive  has  progressed  to  the  point 
where  it  has  passed  its  hydrostatic  test 
and  can  now  "graduate"  to  real  steam. 
Much  work  on  her  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, but  at  least  the  members  are  now 
putting  things  together  rather  than  taking 
them  apart!  Work  on  track  renewal  is  also 
progressing  with  the  "Nakatani  Flyer" 
(track  speeder)  converted  to  a  weed  cutter 
by  means  of  tying  on  a  rotary  lawnmower. 

The  February  meeting  included  a  model 
railroader's  "Show-and-Tell"  with  each 
member  showing  off  his  pet  model.  Ed 
Weiss  volunteered  to  take  care  of  all 
models  of  a  non-railroad  nature,  but  didn't 
find  any   takers. 
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MAIN  LINES 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

of  wheels,  so  they  could  slide  along  some 
kind  of  roadway.  The  author  had  run 
tests  on  small  ice  cubes  to  determine  their 
slipperiness,  and  how  big  the  block  of  ice 
had  to  be  to  last  for  a  trip.  But  so  help 
us,  he  based  his  calculations  on  the  as- 
sumed weight  of  an  airplane-type  car  body, 
and  completely  overlooked  the  much  greater 
weight   of   the  ice  itself! 

At     this    writing,    the    idea    of    magnetic 
levitation   seems    to   be   getting   a   big   play. 


The  Germans  have  actually  demonstrated 
;i  scheme  whereby  powerful  electromagnets 
on  the  vehicle  suspend  it  in  the  air,  hang- 
ing by  magnetic  attraction  from  elevated 
steel  rails  along  the  right  of-way.  This 
type  of  suspension  is  inherently  unstable, 
and  so,  we  think,  must  be  its  inventor. 
Another  idea  seriously  espoused  is  to  use 
very  low  temperature  "superconductors" 
for  the  magnets,  and  a  flat  metal  track. 
Motion  of  the  vehicle  would  induce  electric 
currents  in  the  track  which  would  repel 
the  magnets  and  "levitate"  the  vehicle. 
Yea,  theoretically  it  is  possible.  And  after 
all,   we   have   been   to   the   moon. 
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MEMBERSHIP  EMBLEMS 

Official  NRHS  membership  buttons,  tie  clasps,  decals,  and  cloth 
emblems  available.  Buttons  and  tie  clasps  are  finished  In  an  at- 
tractive combination  of  gold  and  green.  Cloth  emblems  are  wash- 
able and  non-shrinkable,  can  be  sewed  on  jackets,  caps,  etc.  Decala 
suitable   for   either  inside   or   outside   of   windows. 

LAPEL  BUTTONS    (pin   or   screw   back)    'J'ln    ea°£ 

Lots  of   10  or  more   to  chapters,  1-50   eacn 

TIE    CLASPS     2.50   each 

Lots  of  5  or  more  to  chapters,  *••«   e*cn 

CLOTH   PATCH,    3"    ROUND    ™   each 

Lots  of  10  or  more  to  chapters,         „w„  „__  'VL  ™E 

DECALS  3"  ROUND.  INSIDE  OR  OUTSIDE  USE .35 .each 

Lots   of    3    J'JJ   JJJ  }?{ 

Lots  of   12  or  more  to  chapters    3. 00   p er  lot 

VINYL    18"    DECALS    (Gold   or   Black)    3.50   each 

Send  check  or  money  order  to  EVE  WALKER,  Chairman.  Emblem 

Sales  Committee,  1148-A  HOLLAND  ST.,  CBUM  LYNNI,  FA.  19022. 
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